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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

A modern instance from the New World is 

given in the ‘Life of Christopher Columbus.’ In 
Hayti 
“the paradise of happy spirits wae variously placed, 
almost every tribe assigning some favourite spot in their 
native province. Many, however, concurred in describ- 
ing this region as being near a lake in the western part 
of the island in the beautiful province of Xaragua.” 
In this case the souls hid themselves in the moun- 
tains during the day, but came down at night into 
the happy valleys to eat the delicious mamey fruit, 
of which the living were considerate enough to eat 
sparingly so that the dead should not want.* Mr. 
Tylor also records the still later case of certain 
Australians “ who think that the spirit of the dead 
hovers a while on earth, and goes at last towards 
the setting sun, or westward over the sea to the 
island of souls, the home of his fathers.” 

I might largely increase this list of locali- 
ties inhabited at once by the bodies of the 
living and the souls of the dead; but these 
instances may suffice to illustrate the pro- 
cess by which it became possible for Homer and 


* Washington Irving, ‘ Columbus,’ chap. x, 





Aeschylus to speak of the “‘ Lifeless” as a living 
people. I have yet to localize one further tradi- 
tion of a like kind :— 

Fronting afar towards Gallia’s furthest steep 

Lies a lone haunt amid the encircling deep, 

The shore, ‘tis said, where erst Ulyxes woke 

With spells and streaming blood the Silent Folk. 

There oft the rustic hears the fleeting soul 

With faint shrill scream wheel by, and moans of dole ; 

Oft sees a pilgrim troop of phantoms pale, 

And dead men’s ghosts that glimmer through the dale. 
This is Claudian’s account of the particular spot 
selected by the Fury Megzra for her ascent to 
this upper world on her way from Hell to Euse in 
Gascony to call on the negligent Rufinus, who 
still hesitated to attempt the ruin of the Roman 
world. The topographical details of the journey 
are obscure, and matters are not much mended by 
the account of the remarkable acoustic phenomenon 
which accompanied the lady’s emergence to the 
light of day :— 

In noonday darkness from that dread abode, 

With shrieks that rent the sky, the Fury strode, 

Her baleful cry Britannia heard aghast, 

Senonian Gaul shrank cowering as it passed ; 

Scared from the shore, the shuddering billows turn, 

And palsied Rhine lets fall bis trembling urn.* 

Claudian had high authority for the thin stri- 
dulous chirring which he assigns to his ghosts. 
Homer, or possibly a pseudo- Homer, at the begin- 
ning of the last book of the ‘ Odyssey,’ speaks thus 
of the souls of the wooers of Penelope, whose 
bodies had just been done to death by Ulysses and 
Telemachus and were still left littering about the 
dining-room and lobbies. Hermes summons the 
ghosts with his wand, and thereupon 

They all about him fly, 

And as the Rod directeth them the way 

They follow all, but screaming fearfully. 
As in some venerable hollow Cave 

Where Bats that are at roost upon a stone 
And from the ledge one chance a fall to have, 

The rest scream out and hold fast one by one ; 
So screaming all the Souls together fly, 

And first pass by Oceanus his Streams, 

Then by Sol’s gate, and Rock of Leucady, 

And then they passed through the Town of Dreams 

And in a trice to th’ Mead of Asphodel, &c. 

This is Hobbes of Malmesbury’s version. Chap- 
man, with fine perversity, makes the ghosts and 
the bats “ murmur” and “grumble.” Pope, keep- 
ing closer to his original, speaks of their “ thin, 
hollow screams.” I have extended the quotation 
beyond the mention of the “ Rock of Leucady,” 
because Joshua Barnes, in his edition of Homer, 
identifies ‘‘ Leucady ” with Albion, as be had pre- 
viously identified, perhaps with rather more 
reason, the “‘Isle of the Blest” spoken of by 
Euripides at the end of his ‘ Helena’ with Britain. 
Joshua Barnes ought to be remembered with 
eternal reverence by all those who believe that 


* Claudian, ‘ In Rufinum,’ i. 123, et seg. 
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Lord Bacon wrote Shakspere, as the original 
“pious founder” of their peculiar school of 
thought and criticism. He held that Solomon 
wrote Homer. 

Naturally one would look for Claudian’s island 
somewhere off the western coast of Gaul, where the 
traditions that cluster round Mela’s Sena, the Isle 
de Seins—or Sein—or des Saints—just at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Douarnenez, might seem to 
identify the locality; but, on the whole, to my 
mind the mention of the Rhine seems fatal to the 
hypothesis. The howling of Claudian’s Megera 
was no doubt a creditable effort in an age unac- 
quainted with the telephone, but from the Pointe 
du Raz at the extreme end of Brittany to any point 
where Father Rhine could be supposed to superin- 
tend his urn is, I think, a trifle too far a cry for 
the poet to have contemplated ; and it happens 
that an island opposite the eastern end of the 
French shore answers the conditions quite as well 
as the Isle de Seins, if not better. 

Claudian wrote his account a few years before 
a.p. 400. About a hundred and sixty years later 
Procopius wrote his story of the invasions of 
the Goths, in the fourth book of which he 
gives his well-known description of the island 
of Brittia. This is Procopius’s account as abridged 
by the Scholiast on Lycophron already once re- 
ferred to*:— 


“The Isles of the Blest are described by Hesiod, 
Homer, Euripides, Plutarch, Dion, Procopius, Philo- 
stratus, and others, as situate in the deep-eddying Ocean, 
because Brettania is an island lying between Western 
Brettania on the West and Thule onthe East. Thither, 
it is said, are the souls of the dead ferried over. For on 
the coast of the Ocean which surrounds the island of Bret- 
tania dwell certain fisher-folks, subjects of the Franks, 
but not paying them any tribute, by reason, as they say, 
of their carrying over the souls of the dead. For they go 
their ways home towards evening and fall asleep, and 
vee ond thereafter they become aware of certain persons 

nocking at the door and hear a voice calling them forth 
to their work. Thereupon they get up and go down to 
the shore as compelled by some necessity they know not 
what, and there they find boats ready, not their own, and 
apparently empty. But when they go aboard the boats and 
get out their oars they feel that the vessels are as heavy 
as if they were full of passengers, though they see 
nobody. Then with a single stroke they arrive at the island 
Brettania, although otherwise, when they employ their 
own ships, the voyage takes them at least one whole night 


* Procopius’s account is given at full length in the 
* Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ and in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Geog.,’ s.v, 
“ Britannia.” A summary of it is given in Gibbon, 
chap. xxxviii.; Sir W. Scott,‘ Count Robert of Paris,’ 
chap. v. (quoted in Baring Gould's ‘Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,’ “ The Fortunate Isles’’) ; Tylor, ‘ Prim, 
Cult.,’ loc. cit.; De Belloguet, ‘ Eth. Gaul., Le Génie 
Gaulois,’ p. 179; and elsewhere. Mr. Baring Gould re- 

rds Procopius’s Brettania as Brittany, and Brittia as 

ritain. I have not seen Wackernagel,* Das Todtenreich 
in Britann.,’ Haupt. ‘ Ann. Litt. Germ.,’ vi. p. 191 et sq¢., 
or F. G. Welker, ‘Die Homerischen Phiiaken und die 
Inseln der Seligen, Kleine Schr. zur Griech, Litt.,’ 
Bonn, 1245, vol. ii, pp. 1-79. 


‘anda day. 





But when they reach the island, again they 
see nobody, but they hear the voice of those who receive 
the passengers out of the boats, ranking them according 
to the family of the father and mother of each, and 
styling each one, moreover, severally by his name, with 
the addition of his dignity or profession. At last, when 
all the boats are empty, the fishermen return home, 
again at a single stroke of the oars, Hence many bave 
inferred that the Isles of the Blest are there, and that 
the souls of the dead pass over thither.”’* 

Tzetzes, it will be observed, calls the island 
Brettania, while Procopius, from whom he takes 
the story, calls it Brittia. But although in one 
part of his narrative Procopius professes to be 
careful in distinguishing Brittia from Brettania, 
in another he obviously confounds their identity, 
and Tzetzes, puzzled by the contradiction, cuts the 
knot by making an eastern and western Brettania 
instead of one Brettania and one Brittia. With 
both authors, however, the island of souls lies 
between the ordinary Britain of commerce and 
Thule, by which name the southern part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula is clearly intended. It is 
very much nearer to Britain than Thule, and, in- 
deed, the confusion of it with the former shows 
that it was very closely connected with Britain. 
Now there is but one isle which in any way 
answers the conditions of the problem, and that 
is the Isle of Thanet, which as late as the time of 
Bede was separated from the rest of Kent bya 
river (“‘fluvius Vantsumu”) three furlongs in 
breadth,+ and in earlier days by a still broader 
sea channel. Thanet, therefore, I venture, with 
some confidence, to identify with the spirit-land 
of Procopius, and I note that one of the few topo- 
graphical details he gives with regard to it may 
be a fiction founded on fact. In old days, 
says the historian, men built a long wall cutting 
off a great portion of the island, and while to the 
east of the wall the land was fertile and the in- 
habitants like other people, to the west the soil 
only bred vipers and snakes, and the air was so 
deadly that man or beast crossing the wall 
sickened and died in less than half an honr. 
This has been generally regarded as a wildly dis- 
torted accountof oneof the walls built from sea tosea 
by the Romans in North Britain. But as a matter 
of fact, about a mile west of St. Nicholas at Wade, 
in thenorth-west corner of Thanet, still exists a raised 
bank and road known as Chambers Wall, which 
formsadistinct boundary between the comparatively 
hilly ground near St. Nicholas and the unhealthy 
marshland now stretching across Northmouth 
Sluice—the shabby remnant of the former frith—as 
far as Reculver. This, I take it, is far more likely 
to be the wall referred to, for Procopius, it must 

* Tzetzes, ‘Schol. in Lycoph.,’ § 1204, vol. iii., ed. 
Miiller. 

+ Bede, ‘ Hist. Ecc.,’ i. 25. The similarity of name 
to Wensum, that of the river which runs through Nor- 
wich and falls into the Yare a little below, is remarkable. 
What is the true etymology in both cases! 
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be remembered, writes professedly from accounts 
of persons well acquainted with the spot, and a 
legend of the kind could hardly have arisen unless 
it had some slight relation to actual topography. 
Brotuer Fasian, 
(To be continued.) 


WOMEN ACTORS. 
(See 6" S. xi. 285, 435; xii, 221, 304.) 

I send the opinion of Malone that Antiphon 
acted the woman’s part of Andromache, and not 
that of Astyanax, in the play of Ennius. This is 
reversing the judgment held by Watson and 
Heberden, that Antiphon played Astyanax and 
Arbuscula Andromache. It must be left to the 
learned in Latin to decide the right reading of 
the text in Cicero, which I shall be glad to 
know. In his ‘ Historical Account of the English 
Stage ’ (vol. iii., prolegomena, p. 122) Malone says : 

“ The practice of men’s performing the parts of women 
in the scene is of the highest antiquity. On the Grecian 
stage no woman certainly ever acted. That on the 
Roman stage, also, female parts were represented by 
men in tragedy is ascertained by one of Cicero's 
letters to Atticus, in which he speaks of Antipho, who 
performed the part of Andromache (‘ Epistol. ad Atti- 
cum, lib. iv.c. xv.). Horace, indeed, mentions a female 
performer called Arbuscula; butas we find from his own 
authority that men personated women on the Roman 
stage, she probably was only an emboliaria, who per- 
formed in the interludes and dances exhibited between 
the acts and at the end of the play, Servius calls her 
mima, but that may mean nothing more than one who 
acted in the mimes or danced in the pantomime dances, 
and this seems the more probable from the manner in 
which she is mentioned by Cicero, from whom, as I have 
before observed, we learn that the part of Andromache 
was performed by a male actor on that very day when 
Arbuscula exhibited with the highest applause.” 

The following is the note of Orellius, which may 
give his opinion and throw light upon the subject 
in the letter of Cicero :— 

**Quz est laus ironica, Andromacham Ennii quum 
ageret sane major erat, quam parvulus ejus filius Asty- 
anax, cujus utique partes secundarie erant in fabula 
Enniana.”’ 

On the same question of women actors in Eng- 
lish masques of the time of Elizabeth and James, 
against their having spoken in them, I subjoin an 
extract from a modern—Collins’s “ English Clas- 
rics,” ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ by Henry Lewis, M.A., 
Essay xxxvii., “Of Masques and Triumphs.” 
Speaking of singing in them, Bacon says: “The 
voices of the dialogue would be strong and manly 
(a bass and a tenor; no treble).” Mr. Lewis 
attaches a note to “ no treble”: — 

“ He, no doubt, means that none but men should be 
allowed to take the dialogue parts in a masque. Women 
were never permitted to perform, but the parts nominally 
assigned to them were taken by boys; he therefore thinks 
it better to exclude female parts altogether.” 

How can this be reconciled with what Bacon him- 
self says further on :—‘‘ Double masques, one of 





men, another of ladies, addeth state and variety” ? 
Shakespere gives the musical sense to “treble” in 
a dialogue between Hortensio and Bianca in ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ IIT. i., where she says to 
him playing the fiddle, “ O fie, the treble jars.” 
Ladies appear to have taken part in the dialogue 
assigned to them in the masques of Ben Jonson. 
Some say this essay of Bacon alludes to the 
masques of his friend Ben Jonson. He may, 
however, have had wholly in mind his own 
attempts at that species of drama which Malone 
calls the “ spurious offspring of the Muses.” Bacon 
does not seem in this essay at the end of his life 
to have been in favour of them. He speaks rather 
contemptuously of them in the beginning : “These 
things are but toys to come amongst such serious 
observations ; but princes will have such things,” 
&c.; and he concludes with the words, “But 
enough of these toys.” W. J. Biron. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Doynois AND THE Bastarp (‘Kine Jony,’ 
I. i.).—Halle relates that Dunois, natural son of 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, preferred, like the Bas- 
tard in ‘ King John,’ a splendid illegitimacy to a 
respectable name and an inheritance attached 
thereto. When Dunois was a year old his mother 
and nominalffather, “the lorde of Cauny,” died, 
shortly after Orleans’s murder in 1407. The 
infant’s paternity was debated before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris by his mother’s relatives and 
“Cauny’s” next of kin, but the question re- 
mained undecided till Dunois was eight years old, 
“at whiche tyme,” says Halle, “it was demaunded of 
hym openly whose sonne he was: his frendes of his 
mothers side aduertised him to require a day, to be 
aduised of so great an answer, whiche he asked, & to 
hym it was graunted. In y* meane season his said 
frendes persuaded him to claime his inheritaunce, as 
sonne to the Lorde of Cawny, which was an honorable 
liuyng, and an aunciext patrimony, affirming that if he 
said contrary, he not only slaundered his mother, 
shamed himself, & stained his bloud, but also should 
haue no liuyng nor any thing to take to...... at the daie 
assigned,......when the question was repeted to hym 
again, he boldly saeneel, ‘my harte geueth me, & my 
noble corage telleth me, that I am the sonne of the noble 
Duke of Orleaunce, more glad to be his Bastarde, with a 
meane liuyng, then the lawfull sonne of that coward 
cuckolde Cauny, with his foure thousand crounes [a 
year }.’"’—Halle’s ‘ Chronicle,’ ed. 1809, pp. 144, 145. 

What authority had Halle for this story? 
I have not found it in Monstrelet and his con- 
tinuators (“ Chroniques Nationales Frangsises,” ed. 
Buchon). It is not noticed in Courtenay’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries’ nor in the ‘ Variorum Shakspere,’ 1821. 
A similar story is recorded by Stow, under the 
year 1213 :— 

**Morgan Prouost of Beuerley, brother to K. Jobn 
was elected byshop of Durham, but he comming to 
Rome to be consecrated, returned againe without it, for 
that he wasa bastard, and K. Henry father to K, John 
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had begotten him of the wife of one Radulph Bloeth, 
yet would the Pope haue dispensed with him, if he 
would haue called himselfe the son of the knight, and 
not of the king. But he vsing the aduise of one William 
of Lane his Clarke, aunswered, that for no worldly pro- 
mation, he would deny the kings blood.”—Stow’s ‘ An- 
nales,’ 1605, p. 256. 

Stow’s authority appears to be “ Lib[er] Bermond- 

sey ].” W. G. Srone. 
Walditch, Bridport, 


Tae Name anp Arms or SHAKSPEARE (6 §. 
xii. 424).—The allusive arms of Shakspeare may 
be seen on his monument in the chancel of the 
church at Stratford-upon-Avon, Or, on a bend 
sable a spear of the first, the head ary., as granted 
to his father John Shakspeare in 1596. 

A variation of the name occurred, apparently, 
when Jobn Shakeshaft, woolcomber, and Anne 
his wife claimed successfully the flitch of bacon 
at Dunmow in 1751. This single event in his 
life seems to have rescued his name and memory 
from oblivion. A picture of the carrying away 
of the flitch was painted at the time by David 
Osborne, in which the chief actors are represented 
as chaired, and there is another of more recent 
date by Stothard depicting the procession. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


‘Antony anv Cieopatra,’ I, i.— 
In which I binde 
One paine of punishment, the world to weete 
We stand vp Peerlesse.—Folio. 

What is the exact meaning of these words ? The 
commentators—I have searched in half a dozen— 
are unanimously silent: all but Pope, who is good 
enough to tell us that to weete means “to know.” 
Does Antony, then, bind the world to know, on 
pain of being flogged like schoolboys if they do 
not know? Near akin to nonsense, I should have 
thought; but it is bard to see how else Pope's 
gloss can be taken. Two Shakspeare students 
whom I have consulted suggest that to weet 
means to bear witness, which will better serve if 
the word will carry the meaning. C. B. M. 


Comprexton, ‘As You Lixe Ir,’ IIL, ii. 181.— 
Ros, Good my complection. 

Dyce has not the word in his ‘Glossary,’ and 
Nares was somewhat in a fog regarding it, neither 
of them apparently knowing its old meaning. 
‘Ther be foure humours,” says Bartholome as 
translated by Trevisa, “Bloud, Fleame, Cholar 
[bile], and Melancholy...... These...... observing 
evennesse, with due proportion, make perfect and 
keep in due state of health, all bodyes having 
bloud.” So according to the predominance of 
each a man is of sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, 
or melancholic temperament, or, as they called it, 
**complection.” Trevisa says, “A very fleuma- 
ticke man is”—and then he describes him (as he 
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does also the others), and then goes on, ‘‘ Men of 
this complection.” The same use of the word 
occurs in many works of the period, as in Rey. 
Scot’s ‘ Witchcraft,’ bk. xv. c. xxxix. p. 461, ‘from 
a cowardly nature and cowplexion.” It may be 
found also, as I believe, in all the dictionaries of 
that time. Hence Rosalind’s words may be para- 
phrased, “ Nay, have regard, I beseech you, to my 
feminine temperament or disposition ; I am no 
man, though I attire me as one.” 
Br. Nicnorson, 


Suaxsreare’s Use or Ye anp You.—In his 
admirable edition of Gray’s ‘Selected Poems’ for 
the Clarendon Press, Mr. Gosse thus annotates 
“from ye blow” in }. 15 of the ‘ Ode on Eton Col- 
lege’: “A grammatical error, and now a vulgarism 
which should be carefully guarded against ; ye is 
the nominative, and the objective must be you. 
Gray is here imitating Shakespeare, who uses the 
two forms without any distinction ” (p. 95). While 
urging a valuable stricture as regards modern 
prose, this criticism is too sweeping in its charge 
against Shakspeare. It is not the case that he fails 
to distinguish between the two forms of the pro- 
noun ; on the contrary, it is possible to give a com- 
prehensive and almost exhaustive rule for his em- 
ployment of ye as an object. When no special 
emphasis is to rest on the form denoting the 
person addressed, then ye is often used with good 
dramatic (or rather, perhaps, histrionic) effect for 
you, as in ‘Henry VIII,’ III. i. 102, “ holy men 
I thought ye.” In addition to this, Dr. Abbott’s 
statement (‘Shakesperean Grammar,’ p. 159) 
regarding the use of ye in both cases by Eliza- 
bethan authors is quite clear and definite. They 
prefer this form “in questions, entreaties, and 
rhetorical appeals.” Dr. Morris’s suggestion (Ac- 
cidence,’ p, 118, n. 2) that in most cases the you 
may simply be contracted to y’, in accordance with 
the rapid speaking of the time, is noteworthy and 
valuable. Shakspeare’s irregularity consists less 
in his treatment of ye itself than in his allowing 
you to divide with it the honours of the nomina- 
tive case. Tuomas Bayye. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Carots AND Poems: “PuILLADA FLOUTS 
mug.”—Mr. W. J. Linton, in his charming little 
book ‘ Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,’ objects to the usual rendering 
of the well-known line in “ Phillada flouts me,” 

Dick had her to the Vine, 
and would prefer to read 

Will had her to the wine, 
a. e., Will had her with him all the dinner through 
to the wine, when the men were left to themselves. 
This emendation hardly seems to suit the rustic 
character of the little poem, and the idea of the 
ladies being left to themselves while their attendant 
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squires were sipping their burgundy and claret is 
a little modern and farfetched. When Dick (or 
Will) had Phillada to the Vine, he took her to 
that place of entertainment for some refreshment 
and a dance to follow: 
Dick had her to the Vine— 
He might entreat her: 
With Daniel she did dance, 
On me she look'd askance. 
This is paralleled by a verse in an old song, ori- 
givally published in ‘ Round about our Coal-Fire,’ 
which is reprinted in Mr. A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Carols 
and Poems ’:— 
Then to the Hop we ‘ll go, 
Where we'll jig and caper ; 
Maidens all a-row ; 
Will shall pay the scraper. 
Mr. Linton also alters the line 
Whig and whey whilst thou burst 
into 
Whig and whey whilst thou lust, 
forgetful of the old Shakespearian meaning (‘ Mac- 
beth,’ III. i.) of whilst=until, which suits the 
sentiment of the song far better. 

The reference to Mr. Bullen’s exquisite little 
collection reminds me that the tune of ‘‘ Henry’s 
going to Bullen” (p. 199) may be identical with 
that of the “‘ Winning of Bullen,” regarding which 
I inquired some months ago (6 S. xi. 387). Two 
variants of the wassailing songs at pp. 183, 185, 
have lately been published in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. vy. 
64; xi. 188, wikPR. 


“Dismaitt Dayis.”—On the flyleaf of ‘A 
table of all the Kinges of Scotland,’ bound up with 
a number of Scotch Acts of Parliament, is written 
the following list of dies nefasti: 

Thir ar the dayis callit the dismaill dayis 

In Jannuar ar ancht dayis the first secund fourt fyfft tent 
fyfftein sevinteine and nynteine dayis 

In Fabruar ar thrie dayis the sewint tent and auchtteine 
dayis 

In Marche ar thrie dayis the fywftcin saxteine and nyn- 
teine day 

In Apryll ar twa dayis the saxteine and tuuentie day 

In maij ar thrie dayis the secund sewint and saxtein day 

In Junij ar twa dayis the fourt and sewint day 

In Julij twa dayis the secund and fyfft day 

In agust ar twa dayis the secund and nynteine day 

In september ar twa dayis the saxt and sewint day 

In october ar ane the the sewint day 

In november ar twa dayis the thrid and nynteine day 

In december ar thrie dayis the saxt sewint and fyffteine 
dayis 

Thir ar the dayis to be keippit fra all wark mariages 
or 

The remainder is unfortunately cut off. The 

tractate is followed in the same volume by ‘ De 

Verborum Significatione, &c.,’ collected and ex- 

poned by M. John Skene, Edinburgh, 1597, on 

the last flyleaf of which is the note : 


“This buik was bocht be Andro balvart in abernethie 
and Andro" balvard in culfargy vet august 1699. pa’, | 
Innes.” 





much distorted, 





In another hand, not so good, but of not much 
later date, is written :— 

in my defenc god me defend and 

bring my saul louue good (? at) eand 

when | am sik and lyk to die the 

soon of god have mynd of me. 

per me wiliam moir, 

A repetition of part of this verse is scribbled below 
with the signature “ihon moir.” Is the supersti- 
tion about “ dismaill dayis ” still in existence, and 
is it known south of the Tweed ? S. E. 


Tne New Srreer.—It has been observed 
that modern railways follow more or less the 
course of the Roman roads. The new thorough- 
fares made for the convenience of the inhabitants 
of the capital are often on the lines of obliterated 
highways or lanes, lost paths or rights of way, 
whereas most of the short streets, having been 
built on private estates, were determined by their 
shape and boundaries. The main ancient roads 
remain, but the old diagonal paths, “the short 
cuts,” have been twisted and diverted and ulti- 
mately lost, nothing remaining of them but the 
continued stream of wayfarers turning the corners 
of many streets in their devious zigzag progress. 

The new street recently opened from Piccadilly 
to Bloomsbury is a good example of restoring an 
ancient route, although it is not exactly on the line 
of the old “ highway leading from St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields to Knightsbridge” mentioned in Mr. 
Hart’s interesting note quoting a deed of 1671 
(7 S, i. 106). The exact course of this highway 
is worth investigation as very obscure. It is 
shown in Aggas’s map of London, 1560, and called 
‘The Waye to Redinge”; being, as I suggested 
before in ‘N. & Q.,’ probably the route taken by 
the mayor and aldermen when they went to meet 
the kivg at Knightsbridge, as the usage was so 
early as 1256.* There seems no reason to doubt 
that Dudley Street, formerly Monmouth Street, 
and Little Grafton Street were coincident with 
this “‘ highway ” so far, but whether it continued 
in the line of Lisle Street is not so clear; anyhow 
it trended round, and, joining Hedge Lane (Whit- 
comb Street), fell into the top of the Haymarket. 
At this point stood the windmill mentioned by Mr. 
Hart, which may be seen in the Dutch plan of 
1666 if I recollect rightly. Windmill Street must 
have been formed down the centre of this plot. 

I learn from a letter in the Standard of the 9th 
inst. that it has been proposed to call this new 
thoroughfare Piccadilly East. Most would agree 
with the writer that this would be absurd. He 
suggests Soho Avenue—although planted with 
trees, “avenue” is hardly suitable—or St. Anne’s. 
I would suggest Soho Street. 


* Aggas’s map would lead one to imagine this way only 
led into Hog Lane, and did not continue under the south 
wall of the hospital enclosure, The whole is shown very 
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Very little seems to be known about the district | L{atin] (Linnwus); of unknown etymology.” But 
called Soho, formerly Soe Hoe ; and topographical | I find the word (as the name of another insect) 
writers have given it up. In the Middle Ages | mentioned twice (once in the text, p. 535, and a 
that part at least where Soho Square is was called | second time in the index of Greek names) in ‘ De 
La Doune, from being, I suppose, a gravelly and | Animalibus Insectis Libri Septem,’ Autore Ulysse 
sandy wilderness overgrown with gorse and heath, | | Aldrovando (Bonn, 1638), a book published nearly 
like the delightful Surrey Commons! The master | seventy years before the date of the Danish 
of St. Giles's Hospital had acquired several plots of | savant's birth. The passage in question reads as 
land here, so it was being enclosed bit by bit even | follows :—‘‘ Recentiores Graeci xopiéa nominant : 
in the thirteenth century. 1 Doune was a manor | reperio denique in veteri Lexico ’Adus pro Cimice.” 
in the time of Edward I. belonging to William of | I can only find xdpzs, “ pro cimice,” in the pow a 


the Exchequer and Joan, his wife, and they | aries to which I have access. L. L. K. 
claimed free warren in these lands (‘Placita de| Hull, 
(Juo, War.,’ p. 478). Leicester Fields, now Lei- | Aphis is certainly a modern word, having been used 


cester Square, were at the same date called Soka | neither by the Greeks nor the Romans, but it isinteresting 
Leycester, it seems. | to know, on the authority of the above passage, that it is 
The proposed new thoroughfare now ready to be | — than Aldrovandes. The latter's book. * De Ie- 
. ™ : . . | sectibus,’ was published in 1603, but our correspondent 
commenced from Tottenham Court Road to Char- | is right is supposing that the, in English, nameless insect 
ing Cross will also coincide more with the ancient | was in Attic Greek called cépig, and not copia. | 
way between these points than the present route 
taken by the Camden Town omnibuses and traffic Suzerain AnD Sovereian. (See 7" S. i. 101). 
generally. St. Martin’s Lane remains the same as |—It is unwise to enter the lists of etymological 
it always did. At the north end, at the corner of | controversy and subtilty without recurring to the 
the modern street called Castle Street, stood a/| circumstances of the nation in which the particular 
lonely, well-known inn, called the “Cock and Pye,” | uses of words grow up. Hence I would quote the 
the ancient lane taking a sudden bend to the west at | following, as showing that Broruer Fasian’s 
this point, aud another name, viz., Hog Lane (now | words, “the horrible confusion in the jargon of 
West Street and Crown Street), in more remote | modern diplomacy between sovereignty and suze- 
times still known as Elde Street, pursued its wind- | rainty,” and the rest of his note, are not merely 
ing course to what is now the bottom of Tottenham | uanecessarily severe, but incorrect. Not adopting 
Court Road. The curving line of Crown Street is | his political opinions, but acknowledging Mr. 
evidence alone of its antiquity, and near the north | Gladstone’s mastery of English, whether he mean 
end were, until a few months ago, one or two of | to be plain or ambiguous, I would say that he 


the oldest houses in this part of the metropolis. uses the words in accordance with their use for at 
A. 5. Ettis. least over 250 years. In Cotgrave we find : 
Westminster. “ Suzerain: m. Soveraign (yet subaltern) superiour 





aaa ‘ . (but not supreme) high in jurisdiction (though inferiour 
Houvar’s Ercuinc.—Having had occasion to | to the highest).” 


examine one of the diaries of Richard Symonds, 1| « Suzerains: m. High and mighty Lords having under 
met with what follows, under date February 20, | them many vassals, were tearmed so in old time; and at 
1659 : this day the King’s principall Judges have sometimes 


, : t yn ther 
**T saw Mr. Hollar etching, and he laid on the water, thie title bestowed « — 


which cost him 4s. the pound of the refiners ; it was not a in Baretti’s ‘ Engl.-Ital. Dictionary,’ 1860:— 
half a quater of an hour eating. It bubbled presently, | & gy sorain, #, m. Signdre d'un féado da cui altri 
and he stirred it with a feather. He layes on the wax | ¢....:; ond ” 

Y | fe adi dipéndono, m. 
with a cloat and smootheth it with a feather. He makes ; : . = 
a verge to keep in the water after it is cutt with yellow Her Majesty is a “High and mighty Lord, 
wax and tallow melted together, and laid it on with a hi wing the Boer State as a vassal state under her; 
pencil. He alway so stirred the Aqua, when it was on | jut she, though “ soveraign and superiour,” is yet 
the copper, with a feather immediately, the white, which | ,, . . , ” 

: ~~ subaltern and inferiour to the most Highest. 

was laid on the wax, that swam aloft of itself. —s 4 rg 

“ He used to buy his water of the Refiners at John | This inferiority is, at least, a view supported by the 
Wollaston’s house, near Goldsmith's Hall, and pay 4s. | Scriptures and accepted by Englishmen, whether 
the pound. Thoris Aqua Fortis cost 8s. The Print|they pray according to the Book of Common 
sellers at the west end of St. Paul's has brass and copper | Prayer or follow a studied extempore speech. 


ready polished and so done in Holland, and uses to cutt Be War 
off any piece. 12d. 80 big as my|!?Tenp, perbaps some Br. Nicnowson. 
print by Hollar}]. One Harris, a quaker, a copperemith, One reason, perhaps, why Mr, Freeman did not 


_ ao uses to sell c Wirt -_ print off cutts, he prevent Mr. Gladstone committing the solecism of 
eae calling her Majesty the suzerain of the Boers 
Ravra N. James. | may be found in the fact that Mr. Freeman him- 

Apuis.—In Dr. Murray’s ‘New English Dic- | self did not know the meaning of the word. In 
tionary,’ this word is stated to be “mod{fern]|‘The Norman Conquest,’ for instance (vol. i. 
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p. 145, first edition, 1867), he writes : “ The King 
of the English was thus suzerain lord or external 
superior of all the princes of the Isle of Britain,” 
—meaning, as the context shows plainly, that the 
princes of the isle of Britain were all suzerains of 
the king of the English. In all probability Mr. 
Gladstone in 1869 adopted Mr. Freeman’s blunder 
of 1867. Hirt. 


Despite of Broruer Fastan’s too strong lan- 
guage—*‘ horrible confusion,” “ jargon,” and ‘‘sole- 
cism ”—it is he who errs violently. The first syllable 
of suzerain is not subtus, but the French sur, after 
the Latin sursum, probably ; sursum in composi- 
tion becomes sus in numerous words—sustollo, 
sustento, and others, all with the sense of “ up- 
ward” or Does the Brorurk ever 
wear a surtout ; if so, would he call it an “* wnder- 
all”? W. F. Hopson. 


Temple Ewell, Dover 


* above.” 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Berpasu.—Can any one tell me what was this 
article of personal finery, worn in the time of 
Queen Anne and George J.? In the Guardian, 
1713, No. 10, the essayist says, ‘‘ I have prepared 
a treatise against Cravat and Berdash.” Also it 
now appears that the same meaning must be 
assigned to a quotation from Mrs. Centlivre, under 
“Bardash” (in part ii. of the Dictionary), which, 
misled by a reader and by the association with 
[ have wrongly put under the sense 
eatamite.” The fall context, as we have since 
discovered in dealing with berdash, is:— 

Yet tell me, Sire, don 't you as nice appear [de as the 
woman 
With your false calves, bardash, and fav'rites here ! 


favourite g, 


sé 


The stage direction is, “ Pointing to her forehead,” 
so that favourites are, of course, the well-known 
curls on the temples. (Owners of part ii. will 
please correct.) I think it is, however, provable 
that the word is the same, the herdash being 
evidently some foppery for a man to be ashamed 
of. One of my helpers suggests a possible deriva- 
tion from haberdash; but among our plentiful quo- 
tations for the latter word there is not one in any 
way approaching such a sense as berdash must 
here have, nor any example of ‘berdash, ’berdasher, 
or ‘berdashery in any sense. 
J. A. H, Murray. 


The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Bercanper.—Is Bergander, a name given in 
ornithological books and dictionaries to the sheld- 
drake, still in actual use anywhere, or is it, like 
some of these names, merely one found in an old 





author, and traditionally kept up by the collectors 
of synonyms? And if in use, how is it pro- 
nounced? Existing dictionaries guess ber’gander 
and bergan’‘der, at random. The original authority 
for the name is Turner, 1544, who, being himself 
a Northumbrian, says,“ Nostrates hodie bergandrum 
nominant ”; where the margin has “a bergander” 
(Prof. Newton). Pennant seems to have taken 
it simply from Turner, and modern writers from 
Pennant. I cannot find that anybody since Turner 
gives evidence of the name being anywhere in 
use. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
north-east coast can tell if it is still in use, and, if 
so, how pronounced, J. A. H. Murray. 
The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


*Macaronic Porrry.’—A volume with this 
title, by James Appleton Morgan, was published in 
the United States in 1872. It was reviewed at some 
length in the Atheneum of July 20, 1872, p. 77; 
and a poem which appears in that work as of the 
author's own composition was shown by the re- 
viewer to have been taken, almost bodily, from 
the published writings of the late Mr. Mortimer 
Collins. On this volume I have two queries to 
propound, 1. Is this book mentione 1 in the late 
M. Delepierre’s work ‘ Macaroneana Andra,’ &c., 
noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. i. 480% 2. Is this 
* James Appleton Morgan” the gentleman, hight 
“ Appleton Morgan,” who is the President of the 
New York Shakespeare Society ? ©. M. I. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Erymo.oey or Loca Namegs.—I wish to dis- 
cover the etymology of the following local names, 
or, rather, the relation that the component parts 
bear to each other:—Sulby, Sulgrave, Sulbam, 
Sullington, Copthorn, Cowthorn, Crowthorn, Hack- 
thorn. 

It is well known that Saxon local names are 
commonly of a twofold composition ; each part is 
usnally a noun, but the first is always used as an 
adjective. This is an idiom common to Saxon 
and English; as, for instance, pioughsbare, and 
thornback, a fish with spines or thorns upon its 
back. 

Many of the names of English towns are derived 
from the early designation of areas of land that 
had been cultivated and enclosed by some species 
of fencing as a protection against the aggression of 
man or beast. These names commonly end in ton, 
fold, garth, and gard. Oxfold is an instance of 
this, and “Le rund” Haye is another example, 
Haye being the Saxon hage, a hedge or enclosure. 
“Le rund,” of course, is the Norman way of de- 
scribing its rotundity. 

So far as sul is concerned, it might mean either 
“plough” or “ploughed.” The latter sense is 
shown by sul-incle and ploh. The first denotes 
a small piece of ploughed land, and ploh, besides 
meaning a plough, signifies also ploughland (vide 
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Bosworth’s ‘Saxon Dictionary’). Upon the saine 
principle thorn might have as a secondary mean- 
ing the signification of that which is thorned, in 








Tuomas Purcnase, who was associated with 
Mr. George Way, of Dorchester, in the patent of 


Pejepscot, when he came over (about 1628), left the 


the sense of something that is surrounded by a | said patent with one Francis Ashley. He was ser- 


fence of thorns. 
in Danish, and Dorn-burg in Germany is exactly 
equivent to Thornbury in Eogland. Dourn-holz- 
hausen, 7. e., thorn-wood-houses, is another example. 
Sul, therefore, might mean that which is ploughed, 
and thorn might denote a fence of thorns, such as 
is in use among all primitive nations for the pro- 
tection of their villages. Such is notably the case 
in Central and Southern Africa. Sul, however, 
might be taken in its simple meaning, and then 
the question would arise as to what relation it 
would bear to the second component. Could it 
denote plough service, or the making of a plough 
annually for the king, or the immediate lord above ? 
It is well known that this species of feudal ser- 
vice was familiar to the Saxons (vide Wright's 
* Tenures’). 

I subjoin, for the convenience of those who do 
not possess a Saxon dictionary, the component 
parts of the above-mentioned names, taken from 
Bosworth’s ‘Saxon Dictionary ’:- 

Sul, a plough, or ploughshare, 

By, a dwelling, habitation. 

Gref, & grave, or grove. 

Ham, @ home, house, or village. 

Inq, sons of. 

Tun, a plot of ground fenced round by a hedge. 

Cop, head, cap, or top. 

Thorn, a thorn, 

Cu, a cow. 

Craw, a crow, chough, or jackdaw. 

Haga, or Hege, (1) a hedge, haw; (2) what is 
hedged in, a garden, field. 

Marmabvuke Dotmay. 

Ryde. 


LitrerFrorD.—I should be glad to know if any 
one has ever met with this name in any old records 
of the fourteenth century. In Swallowfield Church 
there is a good brass to Margeria, wife of Thomas 
Litterford, who died in 1400; and this brass is 
mentioned by Ashmole. 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Inscription ON A Cuourcn Bett in France. 
—Mrs. Caddy, in her lately published book on 
‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ published by Messrs. Hurst & 
slackett, gives the following as the inscription 
round the bell at the chapel of our Lady at Ber- 
mont, near Domremi, the birth-place of “ La 
Pucelle”:—“ avemreiadeaarmangt.” The letters 
are given in Gothic characters. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & (.’ help to decipher them ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 

{ Ave Maria dea or. pr, nob. ¢] 





Torngierde bears this meaning | vant to King Charles I. about the beginning of his 


reign ;* in August, 1631, married Mary Grove 
(Gove ?), the paramour, and by some writers said 
to have been the cousin also, of Sir Christopher 
Gardiner (her mother is said to have lived eight 
miles from Boirdly, in Salop). The Rev. Robert 
Jordan, A.B. Baliol (matriculated 1632), who 
was son of Edward Jordan, of Worcester, was 
“kinsman” to Purchase ; just how, or in what 
degree, we very much desire to learn here. Pur- 
chase in his will makes Oliver Purchase, “‘ Cozen,” 
of Hammersmith (England, as I read it, though 
another copying reads it “ & Co,”), an overseer of 
his will. He is stated by his widow Elizabeth, 
who was his second wife, to have been 101 years 
old at the time of his death. 
Wm. M. Sxrcent, M.A. 


34, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 


Pat.xotocus.—TI should be obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me who were the children 
of Theodore Palwologus, third son of the Emperor 
Manuel and brother of the Emperors John II. and 
Constantine. Du Fresne (or Ducange), in ‘ His- 
toria Byzantina,’ says Theodore Palzeologus mar- 
ried Cleopen, who was styled Empress by the 
writers of that day, and had issue Helen, who 
married John, King of Cyprus. I presume there 
were other children, for I have in my possession a 
pedigree which gives as one of Theodore’s children 
Emmanuel, who married Isabella Pollo, who with 
their descendants were recognized by Frédéric IIL, 
Emperor of the West, thus; 

Theodore Palwologue, Prince de Corinte, de Thebes, et 
d Athénes 

Emmanuel Paleologue, avec Isabella Pollo. Reconnu 
par Frédéric IIL., Empereur d’Occident (‘ Dipl,’ 
lib. i. p. 72 

Michel Paleologue, émigré en Piemont. Reconnu aussi 
par Frédéric, Empereur dOccident (‘ Dipl.,’ Tib. 
li. p. 740). 

John Theodore Paleologue. Recognized by the Senate 
of Rome 1525. 

Jobn George Paleologue ; Pierre Demetrius Paleologue. 
Reconnus par le Senat de Rome en 1505 par ‘ Le Bulle 
de Paul III,,’ lib. ii. p. 10. 

John Paleologue. Habite la ville de Messine, dont en 
parle l' Evecque Orsini 

George Paleologue; Marie Paleologue, avec Philippe 
Stafragi; Catherine Stafragi Paleologue, avec le 
Comte Michel Wzzini; Antoine Wzzini Paleologue, 
avec Dame Catherine Pace. Ces personnages ont 
été reconnus parle Senat de Rome comme descen- 
dents de I’Impériale famile des Paleologues et les 
declara patriciens Komains avec leura descendants 
comme par Diplome de 1735 enregistré dans la 
chancellerie de l'ordre de Malte, aujourd'hui 


* I have understood that only gentlemen were ap- 
pointed in the service of the king. Are the records of 
the royal household expenditures of that date preserved 
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administrée par le gouvernement de 8.M. Brit- 


tanique, ou on lit ces mots tres honorifiques. “Qua 
in re non tam predictorum illustrissimorum do- 
minorum Wzzini Paleologo dignitatum augere quam 
urbem nostram insigni ornamento decorari arbi- 
tramur. 


Thence follows in undisputed succession : 


Francois Wzzini Paleologue,. 

Joseph Wzzini Paleologue. 

Jerome Grungo, avec Dame Catherine Wzzini Paleologue. 

John Grungo Paleologue, avec De. Aloise Bertezéen. 

Francois Grungo Paleologue (magistrate in Malta), avec 
de. Guetane Borg. 

Pascal Grungo Paleologue, (thirty-three years judge in 
Malta). avee De. Francesca Locano 

Abel Grungo Paleologue, avec De. Madelaine Musso. 

Should be glad to know where I can find the 

works from whic h the extracts are taken, viz., 

*Dipl., lib. i. p. 72; Nee lib. ii. p. 740; ‘Le Bulle 

de Paul ILI., lib. ii. p. 10, J. A. Dovenerry. 


Grirraun.—I cut the following out of the 
Standard for Jan. 4 :— 

“Wm. Sheehan, who at Cork awaits execution for the 
Castletownroche murders, in his confession states that 
he killed his brother Thomas in the haggart with a 
griffaun, his sister in the stable, and his mother in the 
dwelling-house, cutting both their throats with a razor. 
He made no reference to the presence of Brown, who 
was acquitted of the murder, nor of Duane, the accomplice, 
The latter's evidence was that the three were killed with 
a griffaun,’ 

What is a grifiaun ¢ BoiLeavu, 

Puitir Gray.—The following epitaph, “On 
Mr. P. Gray,” is in ‘ Wit’s Recreations, ed. 1654, 
sig. O02: 

Reader stay, 
And if I had no more to say, 
But here doth lye till the last day 
All that is left of Philip Gray, 
It might thy patience richly pay ; 
For, if such men as he could dye, 
What surety of life have thou and I? 

Is anything known of this person? The father 
of Thomas Gray, the poet, was named Philip, and 
this may have been an ancestor. We Oa Be 


Oxiver Hottanv.—Will some correspondent 
have the kindness to inform me to which branch 
of the family of Holland he belonged? His son is 
stated to have been “ one of the gentlemen sewers 
to Henry VIII.”; and his daughter Margaret 
became the wife of William Carr, of Ipswich. I 
should be glad to know, also, what the duties 
attached to the office of “ gentleman sewer” were, 
and whether the above-mentioned Oliver Holland 

was of Plantagenet descent. 5. G. 


Tue Irish Cuurcu.—I shall be glad to know 
where I can procure information as to the constitu- 
tional history of the Irish Church from the earliest 
times to the present day. Lanigan, Ware, and 
Archdall do not give the information sought. Can 
any of your readers also inform me of any works on 





Trish ecclesiastical architecture since A.D. 1200? 
There are many books on early Irish architecture, 
but I know none on later architecture except 
Wakeman’s little manual and what can be gleaned 
from the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
or the Kilkenny Archeological Transactions. 
F, J. Beckuey. 
3, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


Suimpton, GrirrenHoore, &c.—Could any 
reader furnish me, through these columns, with 
information of (1) Francis Shimpton (about 1740), 
of Welwyn, Herts ; (2) Wm. Griffenhoofe, surgeon, 
who was living about the year 1750 at Linton, 
Camb. ; (3) Joseph Whiting, of London, or of his 
wife Susarnah,—they were married in 1718, 
at St. Botolph, Aldgate Without ; (4) James 
Mason, of Braughing, or of his wife Anne,—they 
were married in 1721 ? Sam. Watson. 

Chesterfield. 


Heron Famity.—I desire information on two 

points connected with the name of Heron. In 
Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. iv. p. 32, there is a 
short account of the family of Heron, of Cressy 
Hall, in Lincoln. He says that Henry Heron, 
the last of his line, for certain reasons 
“devised Cressy and all his estates, in the event of 
there being no issue of Dame Anne Fraizer, his sister, or 
of Francis Fane of Fulbeck, his nephew (which did 
happen; whereby Thomas, grandfather of the present 
Earl of Westmoreland, succeeded to that earldom) to 
Patrick Heron, Esq., &c.......whose grandson succeeded 
on the death of Lady Fraizer in 1769.” 
I wish for details as to Dame Anne Fraizer, whom 
she married, &c.; also for explanation how Francis 
Fane, of Fulbeck, was nephew of Henry Heron, of 
Cressy. 

Further, Betham says that the daughters and 
coheirs of John Heron, of Brokenfield (who died 
in 1682), married as follows: 1. Elizabeth (aged 
seven in 1666) married George Dawnay, eldest 
son of John, first Viscount Downe, and d.s.p. 2. 
Catherine (aged six in 1666) married first Sir 
John Hotham, Bart., who d.s.p.; and secondly, 
John Moyser, of Beverley. The will of Robert 
Heron, of Newark (dated Sept. 27, 1707, and 
given at p. 35 of Betham), confirms the fact of these 
marriages ; but they are not noticed in any 
Hotham or Dawnay pedigree I have seen, Are 
they noticed in any pedigree of those families ? 

Siem, 


Ronpeavus or Bristot.—I was once in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bristol, and saw on the south 
wall, if I remember rightly, a tablet to the memory 
of one or more members of the Rondeau family. 
Will any Bristol reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly copy 
the inscription for me? J. M,. Cowper. 

Holy Cross, Canterbury. 


Precepence.—Can any one tell me whether 
a doctor of civil law ranks after all military officers 
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or only after those of a certain rank ; also whether 
the precedence accorded to officers in the regular 
army applies to volunteer officers as well ? 

M., A. 


Sr, Anprew’s Day anp Apvent.—St. Andrew's 
Day may fall before the first Sunday in Advent. 
When, then, does the ecclesiastical year begin ? 

R. W. 

Brompton. 


“To TasTE OF THE poTaTo.”—George IV. 
(‘Croker Papers,’ vol. i. p. 300) says, “I must 
own that I thought it tasted a little of the potato 
that he should sign a paper which he disapproved 
of.” (an any of your readers inform me as to the 
precise meaning of this phrase, which is new to me, 
and which [ cannot find in any dictionary to which 
I have access ? W. F. BR. 


Worle Vicarage. 


“Cow axp Syurrers.”—There is a country 
inn, not far distant from the Cathedral of Llandaff, 
which is called the “Cow and Snuffers.” Its sign- 
board has painted upon it this extraordinary 
combination, the pair of snuffers being, however, 
much too large in proportion to the size of the cow. 
Do any of your readers know of a similar sign ; 
and can any one enlighten me as to its origin? 

Tarry. 

Foik-Lore oF CaterPitiar.—The following 
appears in ‘ Wily Beguiled,’ 1606, vol. ix. p. 299, 
Hazlitt’s ed. of ‘ Dodsley’s O. E. Plays,’ 1874: 

Will Cricket, Landlord, a pox on you, this good morn! 

Plod-all. How now, fool’? What, dost curse me? 

Will Cricket. How now, fool? How now, caterpillar ? 
It’s asign of death, when such vermin creep hedges so 
early in the morning. 

Does this belief still prevail in any part of the 
kingdom ? F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


Cover, Dereysaine Prace-name.—In a MS. 
‘Flora Sheffieldiensis,’ by Jonathan Salt, the 
locality ‘‘ Roadside between Cover and Bakewell ” 
is mentioned. Where is Cover? Is it the same 
as.Calver, on the Derwent, above Chatsworth ? 

Car. 


Tae Brive Srone.—In the constable’s accounts 
for the year 1732 preserved in the old township chest 
of Pennington (part of the town of Leigh, in Lan- 
cashire) occurs the following entry :—“ March y® 
2.4 Spent at laying of y® Bleustone 0. 0. 6.” 
What is meant by this? I note that an inn with 
the sign of “ The Blue Stone” is mentioned in the 
list recently given of Lincolnshire inn-signs. 

J. Rose. 


Southport. 


Tower Recorps.—Has any one seen a copy of 
Cotton’s abridgment of the Tower records edited 
by Prynne (date 1657) lately ; and, if so, where? 


describes it as of 1657 or 1689. What does this 
mean? Are the two editions the same? Any in- 
formation as to this book will be thankfully re- 
ceived by BiBLioMANIAc. 


STREANAESHALCH.—In what language could 
this very English-looking name have ever meant 
** sinus phari,” as we read in Bede (‘ Eccl. Hist.,’ 
| iii, 25)? Was not this interpretation an interpola- 
| tion in the text by some early transcriber, who may 
| have also contributed the other attempts at ety 
mology that occur? Has no one ever suggested 
Strensall, near York, from the similarity of the 
name, as the spot chosen by Hild for her monas- 
tery? Or Streanaeshalch may have been theoriginal 
name of the site of Whitby Abbey. The name 
Whitby, it may be suspected, urose from this. 
“ Anglo-Saxon” stone buildings were built in 
imitation of wooden framing, and the rough wail- 
ing in what may still be called the panels was 
covered with white plaster (as at Worth Church 
until a few years since). A. 8. Etuis. 





Atex, Pore.—Can any one tell me whether a 
poem by Pope entitled ‘A Riddle’ has ever been 
published? It is in the poet’s autograph, and 
commences 

Behold this Lilliputian throng, 
Nor male nor female, old nor young, 
ending 
Without the help of leg or wing 
They mount ; and as they mount they sing. 
| Its lines are twenty-six in number. K. 
sarnes. 
The riddle is unmentioned in Dr, Abbott's ‘ Concord- 


} 


ance to Pope, | 


Replies. 


‘THE TEMPEST’ SHAKSPEARE’S LAST DRAMA 
(6% S. xii. 367, 499; 7S. i. 72. 

J. B.S. almost puts himself out of court when he 
refers ‘The Tempest’ to 1596, and talks of “ its 
apparent immaturity.” The only “apparent im- 
maturity ” is in this writer’s judgment ; for of all the 
plays this one exhibits the most decisive marks of 
maturity, being a purely intellectual creation, and 
therefore of unique and matchless power. ‘)uite 
apart from Jourdan’s pamphlet and “the still- 
vex’d Bermoothes,” all the contemporary external 
evidences make for a very late authorship of ‘ The 
Tempest.’ They ought to be very few if it be a late 
work; and very fewtheyare. 1. Under May 20,1613, 
Lord Treasurer Stanhope, in his accounts, records 
a payment for, inter alia, ‘The Tempest,’ ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale, &c. 2. In the Induction to ‘ Bar- 
| tholomew Fair,’ 1614, Ben Jonson writes, “ Hee 
| [i.¢., Ben himself] is loth to make Nature afraid in 
| his Playes, like those that beget T’ales, Tempests,” 





What price does it usually fetch? I see Lowndes | &ec. That is all, unless we accept, as Mr. Halliwell- 
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Phillipps does, the Revels Accounts for 1604-5 and | audiences to Somer’s disaster, just as he had 
1611-12 (see his ‘Outlines,’ fourth ed., p. 190). | directed their attention to the intent of his 
In those accounts we have, under 1611, as “By | Macbeth by an apparently chance, but at once 





the King’s Players”: “ Hallomas Nyght [Nov. 1] | 
was presented at Whithall before ye Kings Ma"* a 
play called the Tempest. The 5 Nouember A play | 
called ye Winter Nights Tayle.” Then for the | 
evidence of style—putting aside the Rev. Jos. | 
Hunter’s fanciful view, which I cannot discuss here 
—there is a consensus of criticism, German and 
English, on the ultra-maturity of the style of ‘ The 
Tempest.’ As I do not wish to occupy several | 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ I will content myself with | 
two criticisms, one German and one English :— 

1. Ulrici writes: “The general structure, the | 
composition, language, and characterization de- | 
cidedly betoken the writer's perfect mastery of | 





his subject-matter and his art.” 

2. Heraud writes : *‘ He[t. e., Shakespeare, in at- | 
tempting ‘The Tempest’| became ambitious of | 
ascending higher than ever before he had attempted | 
in the scale of imaginative production. It was a | 
daring flight indeed which led Shakespeare to the | 
very fountain-head of individuality, and to shape 
character out of nothing but the caprices of the | 
[i.e his own] irresponsible will, associated with | 
imperial power.” 

Lastly, as to the versification—though I attach | 
a very subordinate value to numerical tests of 
metre—all the metrical tests speak as with one 
voice for the late authorship of ‘The Tempest.’ 
Mr. Stokes writes : ‘‘ Fleay, Hertzberg, and Ingram 
have shown that the play (especially if its shortness 
be taken into account) must be placed very late in 
Shakespeare’s literary career, by the application of 
the rhyme-test, the double-ending, the weak, and 
light-ending, and the speech-ending tests.” I only 
accept this as confirming a conclusion supported by 
other evidences too strong for any single critic’s sub- | 
jective impressions, whether they belong to Joseph 
Hunter or to J. B.S. U. M. Lvovery. 

Athenzum Club. 


| mudean, 


well understood phrase in the Porter’s speech. 

The subject and general tone of the drama, the 
thoughts and the way they were expressed, the 
structure of the verse, the weak-ending test and 
others, the conspicuous absence of rhyme—except in 
the Masque, which was thus purposely differentiated, 
as noted by Mr. Fleay—and Shakespeare’s new 
departure as to the observance of the unities, all 
confirm its late date. Nor do I find such “ap- 
parent immaturity ” as does J. B. S.inso beautiful 
a play, one that by choice I read again and again. 
While, too, some of Hunter’s arguments are strong, 
they cannot stand against one set, much less against 
both sets of arguments, the internal and the Ber- 
But J. B. S. may still accept some signs 
of an early date, and believe, as I do, in some of 
Hunter's arguments, if he will accept the view I 
hope shortly to set forth. independently, I may say, 
of Hunter, for I had paid little attention to the 
question, and forgotten his theory, | was unex- 
nectedly led to the belief—I may say to a conviction 
founded on the doctrine of chances—that ‘ The 
Tempest’ was the late rifacciamento of one of his 
earlier plays, and therefore of ‘ Love's Labour 
Won.’ Not, however, having examined the subject 
sufficiently, I cannot definitely pronounce on its 
being his last play, though as yet I think that 
none has a better claim ; while with regard to the 
supposed personalities which the perverted in- 
genuities of more than one person have variously 


| found in it, I believe them to be best left in and 


for oblivion. Br. Nicnworson. 


Must (7 §. i. 47, 71, 117).—It isa thankless 


|task to have to answer a query in which it is 


implied that my opinion is valueless, But it is 
not a question of opinion, but of history. I shall 


| repeat, even though I have been so flatly con- 
| tradicted, that the history of the grammatical 


| usage of this word is long, complex, and difficult, 


J. B. S. should distinguish, Doubtless the story 
of Prospero is and was originally « Mediterranean 
story ; but though Lampedusa may have been the 
island in the original, it is noteworthy that Shake- 
speare, carefully, I would say, leaves it unnamed. 
But while his island was to the critic indefinitely 
“somewhere” in the Mediterranean, Malone showed 
to all reasonable minds that the Bermudean ship- 
wreck, a true tale, then exciting very many minds in 
England and most minds in London, was palpably | 
worked in by Shakespeare, and was, in all pro- 
bability, with the desert likeness of the two isles, 
the motif of the play. These things have also since 
been confirmed by a paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society. As to Ariel’s mention of “ the 
still vexed Bermoothes,” it seems to me an almost 
needless attempt still to direct the minds of his 

' 


| This position 1 can prove, but only by taking 


up much space, and by bringing forward so 


|muny quotations that I should have to spend 


many hours, only to earn no thanks at all. 1 am 
asked where the instances are to be found. I reply, 
in my ‘ Dictionary,’ which contains more informa- 
tion than is quoted. I there say that “the pt. t. 
moste [in the Middle English period, means] I 
could, 1 might, I ought.” I quote Chaucer: ‘‘ the 
pt. t. moste, muste occurs in |, 712 [or 714]; He 
muste preche, he will [or would] have to preche ; 
where many MSS. have the spelling moste.” See 
the context. Again I say: “pt. t. mdste; see 
Grein, ii. 265.” Now Grein gives forty examples 
of the past tense ; though very few of these throw 
much light on the purely modern usage. Such 
sentences as those quoted : “ The French ministers 
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must resign several times in 1860,” or “ I must stop 
at home yesterday,” could have been used (as 
far as must is concerned) at any period of English 
from the eighth to the end of the thirteenth century. | 
The reasons why they can no longer be used are | 
numerous, and [ decline the task of giving them. 
The evidence can be gathered by those who care 
to take the trouble. Watrer W. SKeat. 


Azaora (7" §. i, 108).—The late Mr. E. M. 
Boyle had compiled pedigrees through women of 
the English sovereigns. These he kindly allowed 
me, now nearly twenty years ago, to copy. They 
state, but give no authority, that the parents of 
Theresa Alvarez de Azagra were Alvaro [V., Lord 
of Alvarraend, and Inez, illegitimate daughter of 
Theobald I., King of Navarre. Here I imagine 
we are for ever stopped; it seems hardly possible 
that the name of Inez’s mother should be found. | 
But the matter is a curious one ; the race of mothers 
might, and quite probably would, find its way to 
the lowest of the Spanish peasantry. These pedi- 
grees I have seen called umbilical. Why? Surely 
the correct name should be wterine. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 





by reference to Campbell’s ‘Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing,’ stanza v. The poet, figuring a West High- 
lander in America, illustrates his reminiscence 
with this bright and patriotic apostrophe :— 
Green Albin ! what though he no more survey 

Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 

Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 

And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar! 
The name, it may be added, is rather Gaelic than 
Scottish, and in Campbell’s case it is a survival 
from his early tutorship in Mull and Argyle. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tat Piymovurn Breturen (6™ S. xii. 188, 
296).—One of the best accounts of this sect will 
be found in ‘Church Systems of England in the 
Nineteenth Century, by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, B.A., at p. 483. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, 

Brighton. 

O._p Cuancery PLEADINGS: Sin CLEMENT 
Farnuam, Kyr. (6 S. xii. 128).—As this query 


| has remained long unanswered, I venture to suggest 
| that the suit was not in Chancery, but in the 


| wp . ° ° ° -_ 
Ecclesiastical Court, which had exclusive juris- 


Beresrorp Carpet (7" 8. i. 109).—This 
chapel was built for a congregation of Calvinstic 
dissenters, using the Church liturgy, under the 
ministry of Dr. Edward Andrews, Although | 
possessed of an academic title (? American), An- | 
drews was a popular preacher rather than a man of 
any learning. In this character he appears, not to 
any great advantage, in Ruskin’s ‘ Autobiography,’ | 
recently published. My own parents had some | 
acquaintance with Andrews about 1826. His last 
days were spent in comparative poverty, with his 
reputation * blown upon,” and forsaken by that por- 
tion of the fickle religious public of which he was 
once the idol. J. MAsKELL, 


Str Taomas Cornwatuis (7 §S. i. 69).—This | 
gentleman was knighted in 1548 ; was admitted | 
to the Privy Council of Queen Mary, Treasurer of | 
Calais, and Comptroller of her Majesty’s Household 
between that date and 1550. The family portraits 
and relics at Brome Hall, in Suffolk, were dis- | 
persed by sale in the latter part of the year 1825 
and early in 1826. C. GoLpine. 

Colchester. 


Cuatvep Bistes (7" S. i. 49).—For the use of | 
the poor there was a few years ago—and in all | 
probability there is still—a Bible chained to a pew | 
in the church at Baschurch, Shropshire. 

Geo, H, Briervey. 


Oswestry. 

Scorcn Names or Fisnes (7 S. i. 8, 55, 73). 
—That pellock, or pelloch, is, as Pror. Skea says, | 
“rather a porpoise” than a dolphin may be seen | 


diction in granting probates, &c., until the Probate 
Court was constituted, Your correspondent should, 
therefore, search in the Will Registry at Somerset 
House for the grant of probate, and see what papers 
were filed when this was obtained, and he would 
probably find a clue to the suit, and could ex- 
amine the proceedings in the same, which are pro- 
bably preserved there also. 
Freverick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Army Lists (7 S. i. 47).—The following (in 
addition to the official Army List and Hart’s) are 
in the British Museum. To facilitate reference I 
append press-marks, &c.:— 

8825 d.d. Army in Ireland, Dublin, 1797. 

807 g. 5. Army in Ireland, Dublin, 1690, 


8824 b. List of Volunteers and Yeomanry, London, 
Si4, 

P.P. 2486 m.a, and m.b. List of Officers of District 
Corps, Ireland, Dublin, 1797, 1798-1800. 

E. 112/7, Lioyd, Catalogue of Tradesmen Volunteers 
1642. 

8825 c.c. List of Forces of the Sovereigns of Europe. 
London, 1761. 

E. T. Evans. 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


‘Muncuavusen’ (7 §, i, 20).—It appears that 
some doubt still hangs over the authorship of this 
celebrated work, once the delight of my early 
years. I have obtained the following particulars 
of the author from a friend in Germany, which, 80 
far as they go, are interesting, and tend to confirm 
Sir Charles Lyell’s statement (loc. cit.). Rudolph 
Eric Raspe was born in Hanover 1737; Professor 
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of Philology in the University of Marburg 1767; 
Keeper of Antiquities, Coins, and Medals at Cassel 
at a later date, where, having betrayed his trust, 
he was obliged to leave Germany, and fled to Eng- 
land in 1780. Here he was employed for some time 
in the Cornish mines, and thence went to Ireland, 
where, at Mucross, he died 1794. In Germany 
he is the reputed author of ‘ Baron Munchausen’s 
Travels.’ 

I will take this opportunity to thank those 
gentlemen who have so kindly and satisfactorily 
replied to my heraldic query, 6" S. xii. 516. 

T. W. W. S. 


Cranborne. 


Carriina (7% §. i. 67).—This is a very common 
word in the industrial centres of South Wales, and 
is used to designate the milder form of cheating 
I have heard Englishmen call “hokey-pokey” 
(hocus pocus). A Welsh lad, at a game of marbles 
or pitch-and-toss, will express his dissatisfaction 
with his opponent’s tactics by saying, “ Yr ’wyt yn 
caflo” (“* You are playing an underhanded game ”), 
or “ Cafilwr ’wyt ti” (“Thou’rt a trickster”), or 
“Paid a chafilo” (“Don’t cheat”). I remember 
at school here in Wales the terms cafjle, caffling, 
cafiler being of frequent occurrence, and was 
always under the impression that the word had 
been “lifted” fromthe Welsh by our English friends, 
who had failed to find anything of their own that 
was sO appropriate. Caffio is good dictionary 
Welsh, and means to over-reach, to cheat. 

Epiror ‘ Rer Dragon.’ 

Cardiff, 


Used in Yorkshire with Aafling, in the sense of 
advancing and retreating, either actually or meta- 
phorically ; ¢.g., to a child vibrating in the dvor- 
way of a room, “ Now then, So-and-so, either come 
in or go out; don’t stand haflling and caffling 
there.” W. Syxes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


To caffle is to cavil, or wrangle. A, H. 

[Mr. E. H. Coueman sends an illustration of the use 
of coffling as to cavil from Wright's ‘ Dict, of Obsolete 
and Prov, Eng.’ “Of common use in the Midlands’ 
(Tos. Katouirre). “A variant of cavilling” (Wm. 
Penextty). Of a prevaricator it was said, “ She hafiled 
and caffled” (J. 8. 8.). Caflle—prevaricate, Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary’ (F, C. B. Terry). Caffe means to evade 
(Tryon). Coffting—cavilling (ALFRED WALLIs). “Com- 
mon in Yorkshire’ (BorLEav), Noted and explained by 
Halliwell. Correspondents should not fill “ congested 
columns ”’ with trivial queries (JULIAN MARSHALL).] 


Lears anp Bounps (7" §. i. 69).—Possibly 
other readers of ‘N. & (.’ who are, like myself, 
rather “ general” than “ literary,” will deprecate 
the practice, now becoming common, of vivisecting 
familiar phrases such as the above, for it is just 
possible that the vitality of some very useful 
phrases may be thus impaired. Our friend the 
schoolboy would tell us that a leap is a motion 





requiring human, or at least animate, motive 
power, while he would apply “bounding” to in- 
animate motions, ¢.g., of footballs. And many 
will think Mr. Green’s metaphor very appropriate 
to the saltatory progress of the public debt, which 
the national policy of Pitt initiated, but which 
events kept in motion. A. T. M. 


A leap is a running jump, a bound a standing 
one ; but as used by Mr. Green the phrase is, of 
course, a tautology. It is one of the useless, ill- 
applied expressions, little more than slang, which 
are now common. One which has often struck me 
is, “ to pose as,” for adopting any course of action ; 
whereas a pose is not an attitude of action, but of 
rest. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Unless a distinction can be made between these 
words both Shakspere and Dryden must be guilty 
of tautology. In ‘ Venus and Adonis’ Shakspere, 
speaking of the horse, says :— 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds ; 
and Dryden, in the ‘Spanish Friar,’ III. iii, vol. vi. 
p. 431, ed. Scott, 1808, writes :— 

When on a sudden Torrismond appeared, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 

Leaping and bounding on the billows’ heads, 

Till safely we had reached the farther shore. 
As we can hardly convict such masters of English 
of the offence of tautology, we must allow Mr. 
Green the liberty of applying to the increase of 
debt under Pitt the phrase used by Mr. Gladstone 
of the increase of revenue. Leap implies some- 
thing passed over, a gate, a fence, a brook—so leap- 
frog, leaping-pole ; whereas bound implies motion 
upwards—a ball bounds, Both words indicating 
& movement distinct from walking or running, they 
may sometimes be used, though incorrectly, as 
equivalent, or nearly so, in meaning. 

W. E. Bock.ey. 


Srptey (6% §, xii. 389, 453 ; 7" S. i. 136).— 
Since writing the reply at the last reference, the 
John Sibley link has been fairly connected 
through the kind intervention of the Bishop of 
St. Albans. Under his auspices the Rev. Henry 
Fowler, of St. Albans, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. Canon Davies and the Rev. Dr. Griffith, 
has carefully examined the registers of the Abbey 
and other churches. Our American kinsmen love 
antiquities and relics, and they will be gratified to 
learn that Dr. Griffith has in his possession the 
psalter of John Sibley, the mayor. It is very 
gratifying to record this liberal example of volun- 
tary labour in the cause of mutual sympathy, 
E. Sibley, the Benedictine of St. Albans and B.D. 
of Oxford, was incumbent of Great Baddow, in 
Essex, and not of Little Baddow. 

Hype CLaRKE. 


Tar Sone or ‘Tue Broom’ (6" §, xii. 326). 
—I have discovered a Sussex musical toast, sung at 
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harvest suppers, which may be connected with that 
for which inquiry is made. It is sung in part to 
the tune of * Lillibulero,” and runs thus :— 
There was an old woman drawn up in a basket 
Three or four times as high as the moon, 
And where she was going I never did ask it, 
But in her hand she carried a broom. 
A broom ! a broom ! a broom! a broom, 
That grows on yonder bill, 
And blows with a yellow blossom, 
Just like a lemon peel, 
Just like a lemon peel, my boys, 
To mix with our English beer. 
And you shall drink it all up 
While we do say, Goliere ! 
Goliere ! Goliere ! Goliere! Goliere ! 
While we do say Goliere ! 
And you shall drink it all up 
While we do say Goliere ! 
I should be glad to know what Goliere means, 
or from what word it is corrupted. 
Freperick E, Sawrer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Becxrorp’s ‘ VatueKk’ (7 §. i. 69).—Having 
copies of the Paris and Lausanne editions of 1787, 
each uncut and in the original paper covers, I note 
the following differences. The title of the former 
is, “ ‘ Vathek, Conte Arabe.’ A Paris, chez Poin- 
got, Libraire, rue de la Harpe, prés Saint-Come, 
No. 135. 1787.” On the title there is a small cut 
of a basket of fruit and flowers resting on a cloud. 
The text occupies pp. 3-166; the notes, pp. 167- 
190, signatures a-M in eights. The last leaf of 
m has two pages of “ Advertisement,” “ Livres 
nouveaux qui se trouvent chez le méme Libraire,” 
with the prices. The paper cover is white semée 
with roses, separated by four dots. It measures 
8tin. by 5}in. The Lausanne edition, though an 
8vo., is smaller, being 7Zin. by 44in. The title, 
within a panel, is simply ‘‘* Vathek.’ A Lausanne, 
chez Isaac Hignou & Comp* m.pccc.Lxxxvit. On 
the title there is a small cut of ruins of a temple or 
palace. The following leaf (paged iii, iv) contains 
the “Avis.” The text is pp. 1-203. P. 204 has 
“Explication de quelques mots. Goule, espece de 
Vampire. Voyez Histoire d’Amine dans les mille 
& une nuits. Ginn, Génie. Péris & Perisses, 
espece de Fées males & femelles. Giaour, In- 
fidele.” This edition has no notes. The paper 
cover is very dark purple, almost black, The 
signatures are Ato N 6. The “ Avis” is:— 

* L’ouvrage que nous présentons au public a été com- 
= en Francois, par M. Beckford. L’indiscrétion d’un 
pomme de Lettres & qui le manuscrit avoit été confié, il 
y & trois ans, en a fait connditre la traduction angloise 
avant la publication de l’original. Le Traducteur a 
méme pris sur lui d’avancer, dans sa Préface, que 
Vathek étoit traduit de l’'Arabe, L’Auteur s’inscrit en 
faux contre cette assertion, & s’engsge & ne point en 
imposer au public sur d’autres ouvrages de ce genre qu'il 
se propose de faire connditre; il les puisera dans la 
collection précieuse de manuscrits orientaux laissés par 


trouvent A Londres chez M. Palmer, Régisseur du Due 
de Bedford.” 
This “Avis” is printed in italics; below it is 
another cut of ruins, different from that on the 
title. The English translation follows the Lau. 
sanne where it differs from the Paris edition. The 
reprint of the French text in 1815 varies in some 
instances from the Paris of 1787. 
W. E. 

The Lausanne edition is the shorter octavo of 
the two, and consists of 204 numbered pages; on 
the last page are four notes. The Paris edition 
has only 190 such pages, 33 of which are taken up 
with notes. In the preface to the former edition 
is the following paragraph:—“ L’ouvrage que nous 
preséntons au public a été composé en Francois, 
par M. Beckford. L/indiscrétion d’un homme de 
Lettres & qui le manuscrit avoit été confit, il va 
trois ans, en a fait connditre la traduction angloise 
avant la publication de loriginal.” The English 
version is supposed to have been written by the 
Rev. 8S. Henley, Rector of Rendlesham ; but Beck- 
ford declared that he never knew “ the party who 
was the first translator of ‘ Vathek’ into English.” 
See Cyrus Redding’s ‘ Memoirs of William Beck- 
ford’ (1859), vol. i. pp. 242-9, and the ‘ Dict. of 
National Biography,’ vol. iv. p. 83. 

G. F. B. B 


Birtecia: Brrtaw: Burraw (6™ §, xii. 510), 
— Under Bilage = Burlawa, Ducange gives :— 

**Will, Thorn, in ‘Chron.,’ an, 1303, ‘Ad sextum 
articulum petitur, quid intelligitur per hane dictionem 
Bilage. Dicunt quod quidam usus vel consuetudo, qui 
Billage in partibus Kantiw vulgariter appellatur, sic se 
habere consuevit : quod cum contentio vel controversin 
aliqua suborta fuerit inter sliquas de finibus, seu 
limitibus, descent Senescalli seu Baillivi partium, vel 
aliz persone fide dignaw, ad hoc per partes specis«liter 
deputate in loco, de quo est contentio, convenire, 
remque oculis subjicere, informatione que per vi-as fide 
dignas habita, absque strepitu judiciali, et figura judicii, 
mox totam deicinere quzstionem.” 


3UCKLEY. 


Which shortly means that in certain parts of Kent 
there is a custom called billage, by which, when a 
dispute arises with regard to boundaries, certain 
officers, called seneschals or baileys, or some other 
trustworthy persons, after personal inspection and 
information obtained from those on whose word 
they could depend, settle the question without 
recourse to a court of law. This seems to be 
something like the local self-government of which 
we are now hearing so much. Ducange says no- 
thing about the number of persons chosen for the 
purpose. Of burlawa he gives the meaning and 
derivation : “ Lex rusticorum, seu de re rustica a 
Bupnry, rusticus, et Lap. lex.” From this word, | 
take it, comes our term “ by-law.” 

Eomunp Tew, M.A. 


Toot Hitt (6 §, xii. 491; 7" S. i. 56, 97).— 





feu M. Worthley Montague, & dont les originaux se 


At Carnarvon, on the south side of the town, out- 
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side the walls, is a hill, the top of which is a per- 
fectly rounded mass of rock. On this the pilots 
keep a look-out day and night for vessels desiring 
to enter the Menai Straits, as the whole course 
of them from Carnarvon Bar to Pen Mon and 
Puflin Island is visible from it; it is called “ Twt 
Hill.” Tradition states that beacon fires were 
kindled on it in old times when a hostile fleet 
was seen approaching, and these could be seen, 
and the signal taken up all through the Snowdon 
range if necessary. F. R. Davies. 


Scvicipe or Animats (6 §. xi. 227, 354; xii. 
295, 454; 7 §S. i. 59, 112).—In respect to Mr. 
W. R. Tate's statement, I would ask permission to 
observe that it cannot be accepted as consistent with 
modern science that “ the fat of the common adder 
is well known to be the best remedy for its bite.” 
Mr. South, who was surgeon to St. Bartholomwew’s 
(‘Household Surgery,’ seventeenth thousand, Lond., 
1859, p. 117), states :— 

“A young man pushed through the crowd (on the 

steamboat) civilly pulled off his hat, hoped 1 would 
excuse him, and begged that 1 would go down into the 
cabin, and see a friend who was very ill, having been 
bitten a few hours before by an adder, which one of his 
companions had picked up in a field near Gravesend. 
They bad killed the ugly animal, and rubbed some of its 
fat upon the wound, but without much benefit ; and 
when they had reached the town, their friend was so ill 
that they took him to a doctor's and got some stuff for 
him, which was equally useful as the fat......As he con- 
tinued getting worse they became frightened, and hence 
the request that I would see him.” 
He was obviously, from the further description, in 
a very bad plight; but this is not the place to 
describe it, nor the course of treatment, which con- 
sisted in the outward application of vil and the 
inward administration of brandy. 

Mr. South subsequently terms it “‘a vulgar 
notion that the adder carries its own antidote in 
the fat contained in the belly” (p. 119). 

The story is not without its element of humour. 
The man was one of a company of pickpockets, 
and the accident spoilt their sport. He was well 
in two or three days. Mr, South allows that the 
grease, rubbed on the part, may perhaps not be a 
bad application if no other remedy can at once be 
got. Ep. MArRsuALL. 


Wituiam Woo tert (7™ §. i. 68, 91).—With 
respect to my note at the last reference, it has been 
suggested to me, and most properly, that I should 
supply you with the authorities for my statements, 
“ Woolett [sic] was born in Maidstone in the year 
1735. The house in which he was born is still 


Standing in King Street, being the house on the 
eastern side of the passage leading to Mrs. Duke’s 
alms-houses” (see ‘A Brief Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of Maidstone and its Environs,’ by 
S. C. L. (i.e, Lampreys), Maidstone, 1834, sm. 
A copy of this book is in the British 


Svo., p. 39). 





Museum Library, catalogued under letter L (press 
mark 10,358, cc. 10). 

Respecting his father’s profession, see MS. notes 
preserved in the Department of MSS, (Add. 8836, 
vol. i. folio 58). They are written by William 
Alexander, of Maidstone (b. 1767, d. 1816), and 
for some time Keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. 

As to the date of baptism, I obtained it from 
the original certificate, exhibited last May at the 
Fine-Arts Society. I may add that in my pub- 
lished catalogue of this eminent engraver’s works 
the above references have been given in full. 

Louis Facan. 

The grave of William Woollett is in Old St. 
Pancras Churchyard, Middlesex, and the inscrip- 
tion is printed in Cansick’s ‘ Epitaphs,’ wherein he 
is described as having been “born at Maidstone, 
in Kent, upon the 15th of August, 1735.” The 
reply given by Mr. Louis Facan (p. 91, ante) does 
not agree with the description of Woollett’s birth- 
place given by Mr. J. M. Russell in his ‘ History 
of Maidstone’ (1881), where he is placed among 
the Maidstone worthies, and where he is said to 
have been born in East Lane. Mr, Russell gives 
a short biography of this worthy. a ae 


Browne (7 §. i. 68).—Once more I may re- 
mark that a query is answered by anticipation in 
Dr. Greenhili’s edition of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
He observes :— 

“ Again, he calla it a tragical abomination ‘ for us to 
be knaved out of our graves, to have our skulls made 
drinking bowls...... to delight and sport our enemies’ 
(‘Urn Burial,’ ch, iii. p. 30), Would be have been much 
better satisfied if he could have foreseen that his skull, 
after being ‘ knaved out of hia grave,’ would be kept 
under a glass case in the Museum at the Norwich 
Hospital,” —Preface, p. xxiii. 

The appendix No, 11, pp. xxviii, xxix, contains 
a note on the discovery of the remains of Sir 
Thomas Browne in 1840, extracted from a paper 
by Robert Fitch (incorrectly printed in some of 
the reviews at the time as Firth) in the Proceedings 
of the Archzological Institute, 1847. My friend 
told me last year that he was going to inspect the 
skull ; and he would, I am sure, reply with his 
usual courtesy to any question which Mr. C. A. 
Warp might address to him in respect of it. 

Ep. Marsuatu. 


The skull of Sir Thomas Browne is deposited in 
the museum attached to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. It was “knaved out of its grave” by 
the late sexton of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
—George Potter—and sold by him to the late Dr. 
Richard Lubbock, who gave it to the hospital. It 
is said some workmen, who were employed in 
forming a vault in the chancel of the church, 
accidentally broke with a blow of the pickaxe the 
lid of a coffin, which proved to be that of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Truly may the good knight 
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say, “ Who knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried? Who hath the oracle of 
his ashes, or whither they are to be scattered ?” 
Since I began to write this note, mirabile dictu, 
some veritable hair from the head of our great 
physician has been deposited in my hands. 


Crartes WILLIAMS. 
Norwich, 


This is now in the museum attached to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, Norwich, in the 
board-room of which institution is also preserved a 
contemporary portrait of Sir Thomas Browne, 
belonging to the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, where he lived and was buried. 

Taomas R. Tatuack. 

Cringleford. 

[Ma. W. Syxes, M.R.C.S., supplies similar information. | 


Tse Rev. E. Neave anv ‘Tae Suparrern’ 
(6" S. xii. 465; 7" S. i. 31, 115).—* The Sub- 
altern’ and ‘The Country Curate’ were written 
by the Rev. George Robert Gleig. Most of the 
stories in the latter were founded on incidents 
that occurred during his residence as a clergy- 
man in a remote part of Kent. ‘The Subaltern’s 
Logbook’ was by another hand. 

Gleig’s first step in promotion deserves record, 
The Duke of Wellington, staying in a country 
house, retired with the rest of the company. Not 
feeling inclined to sleep, he returned to the draw- 
ing-room for a book. There happened to be lying 
on the table ‘The Subaltern.’ The Duke was 
much impressed by the accuracy of details shown 
by the writer, and the shrewd and soldierlike 
spirit of the book. He wrote to the publishers, 
not doubting that the writer was an officer in the 
army, and offered preferment on learning his name, 
The Duke was told in reply that the author of 
‘The Subaltern’ was a clergyman who bad served 
in an infantry regiment in Spain ; and, on inquiry, 
Gleig told the commander-in-chief that the dream 
of his life was to be made chaplain of Chelsea 
Hospital. This was done, and shortly afterwards 
he was made Chaplain-General of the Forces, 

His sermons to the pensioners were clear, prac- 
tical, and impressive. He frequently apostrophized 
them as “ Soldiers !” 

Wittiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Mr. Forman is undoubtedly right, and I am 
much obliged to him for pointing out the con- 
fusion. ‘ The Country Curate’ and ‘The Sub- 
altern’ belong to Mr. Gleig, and not to Mr. Neale. 
My account was drawn chiefly from notes made 
long ago, and I cannot now say whence derived. 
But I ought not to have overlooked the correct 
entry in Olphar Hamst’s ‘ Handbook,’ p. 144. I 
shall be glad to learn whether the unacknowledged 
books on the list are rightly ascribed. I take this 
opportunity of adding that “the Rev.” Erskine 
Neale had a brother, Johnson Neale, who was on 





board the Talbot at Navarino; his account of the 
action was furnished by Mr. G. H. Fielding to 
the Hull Advertiser, Dec. 7, 1827. I think he 
may be identified with W. Johnson Neale, author 
of ‘ The Naval Surgeon’ and other things (Olphar 
Hamst, ‘ Handbook,’ p. 129). W. C. B. 


Jossetyn or Horxstey, co. Essex (6 §, ii. 
267, 453; iii. 96; vii. 207; 7" S. i. 13) — 
**New Hall Josselyn,” in High Roothing, co. Essex, 
was probably built by John Josselyn, who died 
July 14, 1525. He is the first Josselyn whom I find 
described in the family pedigrees as of “ High Rod- 
ing,” and was father of Sir Thomas Josselyn, K.B., 
the brother of Lady Wentworth. The present Earl 
of Roden is his direct lineal descendant. Asa re- 
mote collateral kinsman of D. (I trace my descent 
from Geoffry,agrand uncle of the John above referred 
to), I should be pleased to hear from him should he 
care to write to me on our ancient family history. 

Joun Henry Josseryy. 

Ipswich. 


Epricram py Macavtay (7™ §. i. 109, 138). 
—Permit me to inform your querist M. C. D. that 
the epigram on “ manslaughter,” which he attributes 
to Lord Macaulay, was written by the late Rev. 
Dr. Maitland, who was for many years librarian at 
Lambeth Palace. It appeared in an early number 
of ‘N. & Q.’ also have a still better one on the 
word “ monastery,” printed by Dr. Maitland’s own 
hand, but which I believe was never published. 

S. McCaut, B.C.L. 


Wirttram Lonesworp (6 §. xii. 246, 396, 
478; 7™ S. i. 16).—I should like to echo the 
request of T. A. A. for information about Fair 
Rosamond, and also about the two sons traditionally 
said to have been hers. My chief interest, however, 
is not in William, but in Goeffrey, who was most 
certainly not her son. But is the statement that 
Geoffrey and William were full brothers indeed 
“demonstrably wrong”? And can any one help 
me to find out who was the real mother of both, or 
either? These questions are suggested to me by 
the following passage in Mr. Dimock’s preface 
to the seventh volume of Giraldus Cambrensis 
(p. xxxvii) :-— 

“Tg there any evidence that these romancers are 89 
far right, when they make Geoffrey and Longespée full 
brothers? I have a notion that there ie proof of this, 
though I cannot lay my hands upon it. Now Longespée 
laid claim to the inheritance of a Sir Roger de Akeny; & 
name so near to Map’s Ykenai [the name given to 
Geoffrey's mother by Walter Map, ‘ De Nugis Curialium,’ 
Camden Soc., p. 228—the only known contemporary 
statement of her name]. that we can hardly help sup- 
posing them identical. It seems probable that Geoffrey's 
mother was a knight's daughter or sister, and not such a 
low outcast as Map very improbably represents, Any 
notice of the family of Akeny is perhaps to be sought in 
Norman rather than in English history.” 


This last sentence, I imagine, points to Acquigny 
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as the home of the family. I should be much 
obliged to any one who could tell me how to follow 
out the clue which seems to be presented here, 
orcould supply the proof which Mr. Dimock had 
mislaid. K, N. 


O’Donovan’s ‘ Merv’ (6 §. xii. 516; 7S, i. 
35).—I think [I may safely endorse the state- 
ments of Mr. Burrier. I knew poor O'Donovan 
well. I met him here both before his going to 
Merv and after his return. 1 also saw him 
occasionally in London in the early part of 1883, 
I attended his lecture before the Society of Arts, 
and on that occasion, seeing me amongst the 
audience, he sent to me a friend whom I had 
not met since we parted at college in 1865. 
In the course of a delightful conversation my 
friend told me that he put most of O’Donovan’s 
pages together, working from the letters to the 
Daily News and the author's notes, which latter, 
by the way, were neither very numerous nor very 
legible. At least this is the impression upon my 
mind, for I saw them here. My friend added 
that he had frequently the greatest difficulty in 
getting O'Donovan to help him. ; 

‘The Merv Oasis,’ 1 believe, was a failure 
commercially, and for this the author was entirely 
to blame. Instead of running home, as we all 
advised him here, and bringing out his book while 
his exploits were the talk of the town, he frittered 
away several months between this place and 
Constantinople. 

It may be well to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
fact that O’Donovan was as brilliant a speaker as 
he was a writer. For his lecture at the Society of 
Arts he had merely written down the heads of his 
discourse, yet his language was as choice and his 
periods as smooth as if he had previously elabo- 
rated both. I distinctly recollect that he had hardly 
got himself to Merv—the subject proper of his 
discourse—before he was obliged, owing to the 
little time still left him, hurriedly to conclude. 
Peace be to the ashes of my gifted but erratic 
friend. J. J. Fant. 

Teheran, Persia, 


ArcuinaLp Cotqgunoux, Lorp CrierKk Re- 
GISTER (7" §, i. 69).—By the courtesy of the Rev. 
J. E. Campbell-Colquhoun of Killermont (ygrand- 
son of the above), I am enabled to answer 
G. F. R. B.’s second and third queries, (2.) He 
did not “assume the name of Colquhoun in lieu of 
Campbell.” In 1804, when his father—who had 
married Miss Agnes Colquhoun, heiress of Killer- 
mont—died, he took the additional name of Col- 
quhoun, but he never dropped the name of Camp- 
bell. In Omond’s ‘ Lord Advocates of Scotland,’ 
i. 13, he is correctly named Archibald Campbell- 
Colquhoun. His son, always styled Mr. John 
Campbell-Colquhoun, was only baptized “ John.” 
In his will there was a special provision that the 





holder of the estates was to carry the double sur- 
name, (3.) He was buried in the family vault of 
the Colquhouns of Killermont, in the parish church- 
yard of New Kilpatrick, five and a half miles north- 
west of Glasgow. I may yet be able to answer the 
first query. J. B. Fresine. 


Guost Story (6 §, xi. 329).—The ghost story 
to which I imagine your correspondent refers is 
‘The Ghost of the Nut Walk,’ in a book by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D., entitled ‘Glimpses in the 
Twilight.’ CeLer ET AUDAX. 


GunprapDA DE WarrENNE (6% §. xi. 307).— 
At the above reference I ventured to call in ques- 
tion the conclusions of Mr, Chester Waters on the 
subject of the parentage of this lady, and I am 
now happy to state that Sir George Duckett has 
finally settled the question (so far, at least, as Mr. 
Chester Waters’s pamphlet is concerned) by some 
important documents he has procured from France. 
It will be recollected that the pamphlet in question 
was published by Mr. Waters in 1884 (Pollard, 
Exeter), and occupies twenty-two pages. Of these 
nine pages were devoted to title, contents, dedica- 
tion, and an attack on the Master of the Rolls for 
not appointing “ persons best qualified to edit” 
the Rolls Series, and three and a half pages to the 
history of the controversy, leaving nine and a half 
pages for the author’s arguments and conclusions 
(pp. 10-20). The arguments in question are based 
on « letter of St. Anselm to Henry I.; but Mr. 
Waters acknowledges (p. 12) that if the documents 
in question (i.¢., the Book of Benefactors, the grant 
of the manor of Walton, and especially the second 
charter of confirmation) are genuine, they prac- 
tically settle the question in favour of Gundrada’s 
royal descent, and he proceeds to impugn the 
authenticity of the whole three, calling them 
“mere fabrications.” Now, as it happens, Sir 
George Duckett has unearthed the foundation 
charter of the Cluniac Priory of Lewes in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, where William 
de Warrenne is not denominated earl (the date of 
this charter being presumably 1082). More im- 
portant still, he has discovered an attested copy of 
the second charter of an earlier date than the 
Cottonian MS., but agreeing with it word for word 
and letter for letter, and preserved amongst docu- 
ments which (considering Mr. Waters’s suggestion, 
p. 15, that one of the objects of the forgery of the 
second charter was to be freed from the control of 
the mother house) make it impossible that the 
deed or its copy could be any other than genuine. 

I am sure that when Sir George Duckett has 
published his evidence, Mr. Chester Waters will 
gladly own that since the whole of his theory is 
founded on the (supposed) forgery of the second 
charter, and this is disproved, he is bound, in the 
interests of historical truth, to withdraw and dis- 
avow his pamphlet ‘ Gundrada de Warrenne’; and 
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I hope that with its disappearance attempts will | the Holy Ghost) all bear commonly the Pascal 
cease to bolster up ingenious theories by impugn- | designation as well as Easter, the Epiphany no 
ing the veracity of ancient deeds and the honesty | less than the others. The “Rey de Pascua” of 
of their authors simply because the latter do not | the Aragonese village, therefore, was the man who 
lend themselves to the ingenuity of the theorist. | had found the bean in the cake, or drawn the lot, 
I trust that Sir George Duckett will not delay | &c., which made him “king” for the nonce, ag. 
producing his evidence for one single moment | cording to the rules of the traditional game com. 
longer than he is obliged. mon throughout Christendom on the Epiphany, 
Wm. Sykes, M.R.C.S. | or “ Pascua de Epifania.” R. H. Busx. 


Mexborough. 
, Sirtine Buus (7"5. i. §8).—In vol. vii. of the 
CaMpBetL or Craicnisn (7 §. i. 109).—Baron | Boy's Own Paper appears, in a paper by the 
Craignish is very far removed from being the head Marquis of Lorne on the Indians of Canada, 
of this old family, although he is descended from | Sitting Bull’s own account of his victory over 
it in more than one line of descent. His great- ' 
grandfather, Farquhar Campbell, married, as his 
second wife, Margaret, daughter of Dugald Camp- 
bell of Craignish, by his wife Helinor Smollett ; : 7 ; 
and this Farquhar - himself the son of Ronald |. A short — of this eee a ——— 
Campbell of Laggan Lochan, by his second wife, | '" the mY R ume of —— wane yclo- 
Marion MeNeil, of the Colonsay family, which | Deedia = a ” ~~ 2 of the 
Ronald was seised heir (‘Retours, Ing. Gen.,’ | Year 1876 (1882), PP. 42-3. ea’ F As ws 
No. 4407) in 1658 to his father Farquhar Camp- | Register,’ 1876, pp. 320-1. 1 FL RB. 
bell of Laggan Lochan, who was the third, but | 
second surviving, son of Ronald Campbell of 
Craignish. The present Craignish is descended 
from the second, but eldest surviving, son of the 
last-named Ronald, and he objected very strongly, 
though without effect, to the name being selected 


as his title by so distant a cadet as the baron. magazine published in Dublin by M. H. Gill & 
G. B. 8. Son, the Irish Monthly, of which I send you the 

My great-grandfather, Sir James Campbell of | current number, containing the twenty-first in 
Inverneill, M.P. for Stirling (b. 1739), was, I | stalment of “ The O'Connell Papers,” in the shape 
understand, at a family meeting of Campbells, | of unpublished letters by Spring Rice (the firt 
declared the head of the clan Chearlach, and the| Lord Monteagle), Smith O'Brien, and Thomas 
lineal representative of the Craignish family; and | Davis. The publication of these “ (Connell 
I have an old document, or a copy, cf about the | Papers” began in the Jrish Monthly for May, 
same period, with the signatures to that effect. | 1882, with a diary kept by O'Connell from 179% 
He was succeeded: by his son, General Sir James | to 1802, and giving some of his earliest letters 
Campbell, Bart., of Inverneill; but on his death | As O'Connell long survived his wife, he probably 
the baronetcy became extinct. The arms of the | destroyed the letters which she had treasured up, 
Inverneill family are the Craignish galley and the | whereas there are piles of Mrs. O'Connell’s letters 
boar’s head, with the motto, “ Fit via vi.” Who! carefully preserved. Naturally, also, this collee- 
“Ronald Campbell, Baron Craignish” can be, ‘low chiefly consists of the letters addressed to 


General Custer (U.S. commander), and there is 
also a narrative of the chief’s subsequent career, 
FRANCESCA, 


Memorrs or Dantet O'Conne tt (7" S. i. 70), 
—W. T. asks whether any letters of Daniel 
1O'Connell are in existence. The Liberators 
|second son, Morgan O'Connell, who died just s 
| year ago in Dublin, gave a large quantity of his 
| father’s papers to the editor of a small sixpenny 





have no idea, Scotus. O'Connell. Among those published in the volumes 
The Ronald Campbell, Baron Craignish, men- | of the magazine for — 1883, and 1864 (hen 
tioned in the ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ as A.D.C. to | *T? BOPe 1 that for 1885), the most noticeable are 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is of the! several letters from Jeremy Bentham, Ww illiam 
all , — ; Cobbett, and Henry Brougham. The series will 
family of Lagganlochan Campbells. He is only a! h forth with we ‘ons 
cadet of a collateral of the house of Craignish (the be continued henceforth without ee eS 
Lagganlochans being collaterals, of which family he | hen 
is a cadet) Inyquisrror can have further and| Ropixson Cruso (7S. i. 89, 137).—Cruzoss 
fuller particulars regarding this silly selection of a | surname occurs in Holy Cross, Canterbury, as 
title on application to early as 1659. Defo occurs in 1693, while Friday 


James Camese xe of Craignish. | is found in the registers of the neighbouring paris) 
Blackerton, Dulverton, N. Devon, of St. Dunstan in the eighteenth century. 
- ; so ad | cannot vive the earliest mention of this last name, 
Rot pe PAques (7 S. i. 108).—In the south | as my copy of the St. Dunstan’s registers is in the 
of Europe the great festivals commemorating the | printer's hands, J. M, Cowret. 
events of the life of Christ (as also the descent of | Canterbury. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 
fhe Student's Modern Europe—A_ History of Modern 

Burope. By Richard Lodge. (Murray.) 
faz importance of teaching European history in our 
ghools is so obvious that it need hardly be insisted on in 
these pages. It is, however, only in these latter days 
that our schoolmasters have begun to recognize the fact 
that a knowledge of modern history is a desirable acqui- 
sition. We are disposed to think that such a knowledge 
js more likely to be of practical use than the hazy ideas 
of the Greek and Roman history which most boys acquire 
during their school career and forget directly atterwards, 
It has necessarily a greater living interest, containing as 
it does the explanation of what is actually going on all 
around us, and consequently it is not so easily forgotten 
wthe history of bygone ages, 

To write a history of modern Europe within the limit 
ofasingle volume is no light or easy task, Mr. Lodge, 
however, has accomplished his work in a very creditable 
manner, and his book suppties a want which has long been 
felt, The period which it embraces is from the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 
Except where it is directly connected with that of the 
Buropean states, the history of England has very pro- 
perly been omitted from this volume of the “ Student's 
Manuals.” ‘Though of necessity but an epitome of Euro- 
pean history, the author has succesfully avoided the bald- 
news of a mere chronologicalsummary. His work has been 
arefully compiled, and is written in an interesting style, 
There is a capital index, as well as a very full chrono- 
logical table of the principal historical events of the 
period, We regret the absence of maps and illustrations, 
both of which are of special importance in a book in- 
tended for schools, These, however, are omissions which 
may be casily remedied. A few coloured maps, showing 
distinctly the boundaries of the various European king- 
doms at different periods of the history would materially 
increase the usefulness of the book, With the assistance 
of these the learner would be better able to grasp the 
actual situation of affairs. Should Mr. Lodge be ata 
loss for illustrations, a visit to the Medal Room of the 
British Museum will supply him with plenty of subjects 
for illustrating the second edition, 


Moon Lore. By the Rev. Timothy Harley, F.R.A.S, 

(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Prom the earliest days of primitive man the moon has 
been a constant object of popular superstition. Even 
now, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, the 
notion that the weather changes with the moon's quar- 
ters still holds its ground in the minds of many educated 
people, who in these days of meteorological charts and 
warnings should know better. The custom of turning 
all the silver in our pockets at the first sight of the new 
moon is equally familiar to all of us, though we may 
perhaps be a little sceptical as to the practical effect pro- 
duced by the operation. From our childhood we have 
been acquainted with the man in the moon, who “ came 
down too soon, and asked his way to Norwich”; but if 
asked why that old Sabbath-breaker wanted to know his 
way to such « dull and respectable cathedral city we 
thould most of us be at loss for an answer. 

In spite of the warning which John Lilly gives in his 
prologue to ‘ Endymion,’ “There liveth none under the 
manne that knows what to make of the man in the 
moone,"”’ Mr. Harley became so fascinated with this 
world-wide myth that he was determined to investigate 
it‘ in its legendary and ludicrous aspects.’ ‘The result 
of these investigations is ‘Moon Lore,’ in which he treats 
of moon spots, moon worship, and moon superstitions, 





concluding with an essay on moon inhabitation. Mr. 
Harley has consulted many authorities, and brought to- 
gether much interesting information on the subject 
which hitherto has been scattered about in many books. 
The treatise on lunar inbabitation seems a little out of 
place in a volume like the present ; and we are hardly 
prepared to believe with Mr. Harley that “ we are jus- 
tified by science, reason, and analogy in considering that 
the moon is inhabited.”’ We must also take exception 
to the most annoying plan of putting all the references 
in an appendix, instead of placing them at the bottom of 
the page in the ordinary way. It is true that the list of 
465 references looks very imposing, but this is no con- 
solation to the reader who has to hunt about at the end 
of the book for the name of the authority which is 
being quoted. 


Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors in 
all Lands and at all Times, By Fletcher 3, Basset, 
Lieut. U.S. Navy. (Chicago and New York, Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) 

In compiling such a book as this Mr, Basset undertakes a 

task of considerable magnitude, As Buckle observed, 

“The credulity of sailors is notorious, and every litera- 

ture contains evidence of the multiplicity of their super- 

stitions, and of the tenacity with which they cling to 


them.” The subject is far too wide to be capable of 
exhaustive treatment within the limits of a single 
volume, If we were to find fault with Mr. Basset, we 


should be inclined to blame him for being too concise. 
In his attempt to get an enormous mass of information 
within the five hundred pages of his book he has evi- 
dently been compelled to cut his stories short. Some of 
the legends have considerably suffered from this treat- 
ment, which makes the book less interesting to the 
general reader than it might have otherwise been, This 
enforced brevity is also sometimes misleading. Mr. 
Basset, for instance, states that “ Linnzus, in his first 
editions of his work, avows his belief in the kraken.”’ 
This is true, no doubt, to a certain extent; for did not 
Linnzeus catalogue it in the first edition of his ‘Systema 
Natura,’ as Sepia microcosmos ? But as he omitted it from 
the next edition, we may fairly conclude that the great 
naturalist had some good cause for discrediting hie 
earlier conclusions on the subject. Again, Mr. Basset is 
partially correct in saying that “Denys de Montfort 
gives a picture of a kraken,”’ De Montfort undoubtedly 
professed to believe in the existence of that animal, and 
in his * Histoire Naturelle Générale et Particuliére des 
Mollueques’ he does give a picture of the “ poulpe 
colossal,’ which, by the way, was considered to be dis- 
tinct from the kraken. But Mr. Basset forgets to 
caution his readers against De Montfort’s statements. 
lhe picture was probably nothing more than a deliberate 
houx, as he is reported to have said to M. Defranc that 
“if my entangled ship is accepted, I will make my 
‘colossal poulpe’ overthrow a whole fleet,” a threat 
which he actually carried into execution in his remark- 
able story about the six French men-of-war captured by 
Rodney in the West Indies in 1782. 

Amongst the accounts of the sea-serpents we are sur- 
prised at not finding any notice of Major Senior's inter- 
view with one in the Gulf of Aden in January, 1879, or 
of Commander Pearson's report to the Admiralty of the 
monster which was seen off Cape Vito by the officers of 
the royal yacht Osborne in June, 1877. Mr. Basset has, 
however, by patient labour and much research, brought 
together an immense quantity of folk-lore relating to the 
sea and much there is (and is not) therein. For this 
he is entitled to the thanks of all who are interested in 
sea-lore. We should add that the book is supplied with 
a number of illustrations, the first of which, viz., “ The 
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Hand of Satan on the Sea of Darkness,” is of a most 
blood-curdling description, Since we received Mr. 
Basset’s volume we have learnt that it has also been 
published in London by Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. 


The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, 0.P. 
William J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
Trench & Co.) 

To our correspondent Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, the bio- 

grapher of Charles Lever, readers are indebted for a 

bright and able account of the life of Father Burke, the 

eminent Dominican. A close and attentive perusal of 
the work enables us to speak in warm praise of its 
method of narration, the picturesqueness of the style, and 
the insight it furnishes into the character of a man who, 
besides being a brilliant and an impassioned orator, was 
also an Irish humourist of the first water. To do justice 
to the book, however, a critic should be on the same side 
as Father Burke in religion and in politics. Matter sug- 
gesting controversy ie, of course, constantly met, and the 
views concerning the relations between Ireland and Eng- 
land are such as have not yet, at least, found acceptance 
in this country. Our eulogy has, accordingly, to be 
given with the reservation that the book is suited to 
those only who sympathize—to some extent, at least— 
with Hibernian aspirations, political and theological. 
To such the picture of Irish life and character is both 
entertaining and edifying. Much, indeed, is to be 
learned concerning the serious aspects of Irish thought 
and feeling. It is needless to say, however, that the 
book is not uniformly or even continuously serious, and 
that it is enlivened by the brightest flashes of Hibernian 
wit. With Father Burke himself the reader must make 
acquaintance in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pages. The man is 
too many-sided to be described in a few lines. Recogni- 
tion of his merits has not been confined to English- 
speaking countries, and France and Italy knew him 
almost as well as England and America, One great 
feature of a biographer—the best, perhaps, of all—Mr., 

Fitzpatrick possesses, So wrapt up is he in his subject, 

his own individuality is never allowed to assert itself, and 

the entire work, like a good story, gains by the apparent 
unconsciousness of the narrator. 

Miss Mary Louisa Bor x having produced catalogues 
raisonné of the portraits at Hinchingbrook and Longleat, 
bas done the like with regard to the collection of similar 
works at Earl Cowper's famous seat, and styled it a 

Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at Panshanger’ 
(Stock), Although not marked by depth of research 
or much new matter, and somewhat in need of con- 
densation, it cannot be denied that Miss Boyle's chatty 
and lively compilation is exactly the companion one 
would wish for when in the society of a number of 
persons of renown as represented by their portraits. 

Pansbanger contains many excellent works of art, but 

the artistic element of the collection does not enter 

deeply into Miss Boyle's scheme. She furnishes no index 
of artists’ names, nor, indeed, is the book indexed at all ; 

a list of portraits at the end is quite insufficient. This 

defect is to be lamented, because such works as Rem- 

brandt’s portrait of Turenne, which was at the Academy 

in 1881, a version of Van Dyck’s Algernon Percy, and a 

head of Van Dyck by himslf, and other portraits by him, 

to say nothing of Northcotes, Jonsons, Jacksons, Rey- 
noldses, and Opies, deserved at least mention in an index, 

Let us hope an occasion will soon occur for republication 

of this very acceptable work, and admit correction of a 

certain number of errors, such as that which represents 

Sir J. Reynolds as the son of the Master of the Grammar 

School at Plymouth. 


By 
(Kegan Paul, 


Tue March number of Walford’s Antiquarian will 
contain a further instalment of Mr, J. Greenstreet’s 





transcript of the Ordinary from ‘ Mr, Thomas Jenyngy 
Booke of Armes,’ the conclusion of the editor's big. 
graphical sketch of Elias Ashmole, and a paper by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson on the ‘ Varying Area of the Cary. 
cate.’ 

A FacstmiLk of William Chafin’s ‘ Anecdotes of Crag. 
bourn Chase ’ is being printed for private circulation by 
General Pitt Rivers. The work is being carried out by 
Mr. Elliot Stock, who will reserve for sale a few copies, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Autpua (“The Distressed Lovers ”’).—This is the 
second title of ‘The Double Falsehood,’ founded by 
Lewis Theobald upon a MS. play in his possession, and 
acted at Drury Lane Dec, 13, 1727, with Booth in the 
part of Julio, his last. Theobald, who eaid he had three 
MS. copies of the original, one of which was in the hand- 
writing of Downes, the prompter, author of ‘ Roscigs 
Anglicanus,’ endeavoured, without success, to convines 
the world that it was by Shakspeare. Dr, Farmer's 
supposition that the MS. is by Shirley has met with 
favour. Malone believed it to be by Massinger. The 
plot is taken from the story of Cardenio in ‘Dos 
Quixote.’ 

Percy Honson (“* Angélique and Medor’’).—The story 
of Angelica and Medoro is told in Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ Medoro, page to Agramante, of humble birth 
but great beauty, is wounded in combat and nursed by 
Angelica, whom he marries, See Brower’s ‘ Handbook.’ 


WiLuarp Fiske(“ Bannerman Family ’).—The notice 
to a correspondent, ante, p. 80, to which you refer was 
written in consequence of a contributor sending a string 
of queries of private interest without giving leave to 
publish his name and address, Asthe matter consisted 
wholly of queries, it could throw no light upon any person 
or subject. 

J. A. Lanyan (“ Trisection of the Angle ”).—You had 
better make public your discovery through some mathe 
matical periodical, such as the Messenger of Mathematia, 


Saran A, Dansy (“ Danby-Harcourt’’).—Until you 
comply with our instructions at the head of our queries 
we cannot insert your communication. 

A. L., Barbadoes (“ Steele's First Wife ’’).—See ants, 
p. 126, 

T. J. Ewine (“Scarronides; or, Virgile Travestie, 
1672 ”).—This work is by Charles Cotton, who is respom 
sible for the second part of ‘ The Complete Angler.’ 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements a 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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